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* x 
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Every reader of the TIystructror who is in- 
terested in self-improvement should investi- 
gate the system of mail instruction as carried 
on by us through the AmMeErIcAN CorrEs- 
PONDENCE NorMAL. Our system is simple, 
ithorough, practical and gives perfect  satis- 
faction. We give instruction to our Califor- 
nia or Texas students just as successfully 
as though they were here in Dansville, for 
the entire course is given by mail. 

The Normal and Advanced Normal Courses 
are best suited to the needs of teachers who 
wish to improve “all along the line” and we 
have special courses covering about twenty 
other subjects. These are recommended for 


‘those who wish to take up some one subject. 


Among these special courses that of draw- 
ing is most patronized, especially by teachers 
in those states where this subject is required in 
examinations. 
* % 
* 
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for supplementary reading. It contains eight large 
| pages always filled with interesting and valuable mat- 
ter, and is published weekly during the school year. 
| Subscription price fifty cents. By a special arrange- 


/ment with the publishers we are taking subscriptions 
| for it together with the Insrrucror at 75 cents for both. 


Send to the publishers for a sample copy of the Jnde- 
pendent. 
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EDITORIALS. 





A Merry Christmas to all our readers. 
** 

Not many are born teachers more than 
doctors, merchants, farmers or lawyers; and 
yet there are few of average mental powers 
who cannot, by well directed effort in a prop- 
er spirit, make a success at teaching as well 
as in other employments. 

a‘ 

Undoubtedly children look forward to 
Christmas with more earnestness and_pleas- 
ure than to any other holiday. Each teacher 
should exert every effort to make this the 
best of all holidays. Of course you intend to 
observe the day with some appropriate exer- 
cises. On pages 20 and 21 will be found 
several poetical selections especially suitable 
for this occasion. 

i ag 

Are you acquainted with your pupils? If 
not, you should become acquainted with them 
—strive to become thoroughly acquainted 
with them ; welcome them to the schoolroom, 
talk with them before school, at recess, and 
after school ; use every opportunity to show 
them that you are interested in them, both in 
helping them in their studies and in lead- 
ing them aright. 
their amusements, their associates, and of 
their young life; win their confidence and 
love, and they will soon learn that you con- 
sider them the most important and most in- 
teresting part of your social life. 


* * 
* 


There is no good school without hard 
study, and he is not a good teacher who does 
not require it. The youngest children in 
school should have some exercise which in- 
volves the cultivation of memory. What 
they remember they should be required to 
remember accurately; and what they state 
they should be required to state definitely. 
The greatest abuse of memory, the abuse 
from which our schools have most to fear, is 
to leave it unused and untrained. Do not 
understand that no other faculty is to be 
called into use. We do, however, assert that 
a ready and accurate memory is an essential 
element in a child’s education, and should 
be carefully cultivated.” 


Learn of their occupations, | 





You have already begun, have doubtless 
been teaching some six or eight weeks. Do 
you enjoy it and love your pupils? Do you 
feel a real personal interest in their welfare ? 
You don’t know yet? But this is the first es- 
sential of success. They may be ragged, 
dirty, and seemingly uninteresting; they 
may be without early training in politeness 
and truthfulness; they may be even rough, 
uncouth and seem unsusceptible to kindly 
treatment. If they were without these de- 
ficiences there would be little use of their 
going to school at all; for this is one of the 
most important purposes of the public 
schools, to train them in habits of kindness, 
cleanliness, courtesy, right feeling, subjection 
to rightful authority and fruitful industry. 

; hg 

Do not forget that to be a good teacher 
you must be a diligent student. Your work 
as teacher does not end with the close of the 
school-house door. You must read and study 
anything and everything that will better 
equip you for your duties. This study 
should not be just occasional, but every day 
study. We hear you say “I haven’t the 
time,” of course you don’t mean it, you 
mean that you do not take the time; you 
mean that you haven’t so arranged your 
school and home duties so that you take the 
time for study. In every day there are 
twenty-four hours; of these, eight hours are 
sufficient for sleep, and four will provide for 
meals, exercise and recreation; six hours in 
the school-room with two hours more for the 
purpose of looking over your lessons and de- 
vising plans for improving your school, and 
you will still have four left for your own im- 
provement. Make out a program of your 
school, home and other duties and see if you 
cannot find at least two hours each day to 
devote to your own improvement. The 
Normal Courses of the American Cor- 
respondence Normal will prove especially 
beneficial in furnishing you with a thorough, 
systematic course of study for the two or 
more hours each day which you can set apart 
for your own improvement. If you can de- 
vote but one hour each day in study it 
means sixty hours, or ten days of six hours 
each, in a term of twelve weeks. 


* x 
* 
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Browning has said, “that the first duty of 
a teacher is to ascertain the disposition and 
ability of his pupil, and the chief signs of 
this ability are found to consist in memory 
and in imitation. In this we must be on 
our guard against that ready and superficial 
quickness which is often mistaken for power. 
Each pupil requires that special kind of 
stimulus which is best suited to his dispo- 
sition. Work should alternate with play.” 
Until a teacher understands the disposition 
and ability of his pupil he cannot expect to 
give him instruction which will benefit him 
the most. Every pupil imitates in a greater 
or less degree the actions and life of the 
teacher. How necessary is it then, that the 
teacher should make his life worthy of imi- 
tation. The teacher must not expect that 
his pupils can work all of the time during 
the six hours at school. Work must alter- 
nate with play. A short intermission every 
hour will act as a stimulus to the pupils’ 
work. The mind needs a rest, and in no 
other way can it be obtained as well as by 


exercise of the body. 


* * 
* 


Of course you have a program of recitations 
in your school; every successful teacher 
follows a.systematic program in hearing the 
recitations ; but have you a systematic pro- 
gram of study, by which each pupil will 
know when he can best prepare his lesson 
in Arithmetic, Language, Geography or His- 
tory, or are your pupils sitting idle, at times, 
or engaged in some mischief (which is the 
outcome of idleness) because they know not 
what subject best to study next ? Each one of 
your pupils has an especial liking for some 
particular branch,—one takes more interest 
in Arithmetic, another in Grammar, while 
another may find the study of Geography, 
History or Spelling more pleasurable, and if 
they do not have a particular time each day 
for the preparation of each lesson, they will 
neglect the least interesting for the one in 
which they take most delight. A systematic 
program for the pupils’ study is therefore 
equally as essential as the program of recita- 
tion, and the teacher should see that each 
pupil is prepared with such; the recitations 
will then be much more interesting and 
profitable ; the discipline will be of a higher 
order and the school-work in general will be 
more successful. 








30,000 X 1 = 50,000! 


Let us make them mean something. 
These added to our present list would make a total of 100,000! 
This month and for a few months to come we shall increase the size of the 
Ifa large number of new subscribers are received as a result we can afford to 
Then may we not ask each of our readers to 


Two very easy problems. 


we would have 50,000 x 1 or 50,000 new subscribers. 
grand result and how easily accomplished! 


INSTRUCTOR by the addition of eight pages. 
You want us to do this and we want to do it. 


carry these extra pages regularly. 


50,000 -|- 


50,000 = 100,000! 


If each of our present readers would get ONE new subscriber, 


What a 


send in at least one new subscriber thus making it possible? How many will respond in December? Let us make it unanimous! 
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U. 8. Historp. ‘ 


eee eee eee 
Conducted by Chas. Hl. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio, 
and is to continue through the vear. 








The Indian. 





The origin of the original inhabitants of 
America as well as the dividing line between 
the Mound Builders and the race whom Co- 
lumbus called Indians is a matter of mere 
conjecture. In fact it is doubtful if any di- 
viding line existed at all,for some of our best 
specialists on the subject have established the 
identity of the Indian and the Mound Build- 
er and attribute the differences in character 
and degrees of civilization to surrounding cir- 
cumstances. The races of the Mississippi 
Valley, which is found dotted with mounds, 
had exchanged the bow and arrow to a great 
extent for some rude instruments of farm 
cultivation. It was a step above the hunting 
stage and an historical evidence that the 


more man is thrown upon the resources of! 


manual effort the higher he reaches the per- 
fections of civilization. 

Perhaps the cause of this change grew out 
of a scarcity of game. But when the valley 
again swarmed with buffalo, hunting became 
an easier manner of sustenance and agricul- 
tural pursuits perished. 


Perhaps in the clearing of lands for farm-' 
ing and in the burning of forests and brush to | 


extend the pasturage of the buffalo, we have 
the origin of the vast prairie regions of this 
section. 

In teaching this subject the bearing it has 
upon the now existing Indian problem should 
be kept in view. 


beneficial only in helping us to understand | 


the present and to make a better preparation 
for the future. Even among the best edu- 
cated classes we find variety of opinion and 
everywhere mistaken ideas, traditional in 
nature, are prevalent. Much may be done 
to clear up these clouded notions with which 
the children are possessed. 

Ask almost any school boy the question, 
“Were not the Indians badly treated?” and 
he answers with positive assurance that they 
were. Upon investigation we find that he 
has answered through his knowledge of the 
almost universal idea and through ignorance 
of the most significant facts that enter into 
the true solution of the problem. 

Even from the beginning there have been 
mistakes made regarding the red man. The 
very naming of the race came through the 
mistaken idea of Christopher Columbus. The 
notion which still exists that the Indian was 


It is true that the past is_ 


cheated out of his lands is a gross error. No 
doubt but he was sometimes mistreated and 
cheated just as we find the whites practicing 
to-day upon each other. 

We shall advance some argument in con- 
tradiction to the theory that “the Indian has 
been cheated, in the next number. 

* % 
% 


December History. 





2, 1823—Monroe Doctrine announced. 
3, 1818—Illinois admitted. 
4, 1783—Washington’s farewell address. 
10, 1817—Mississippi admitted. 
11, 1816—Indiana admitted. 
13, 1862—Battle of Fredericksburg. 
14 { 1799—Death of Washington. 
? | 1819—Alabama admitted. 
15 { 1814—Hartford Convention. 
’ | 1864—Battle of Nashville, Tenn. 
16, 1773—Boston Tea Party. 
18, 1865—Thirteenth Amendment. 
20 | 1880—Seath declared Independence. 
? \ 1860—South Carolina seceded. 
21, 1620—Pilgrims settled at Plymouth. 
22, 1807—Embargo on American ships. 


mission. 
94 { 1814—Treaty of Ghent. 
? | 1869—Death of E. M. Stanton. 
26, 1776—Battle of Trenton. 


| 
* * 
* 


Review Questions. 





1. What occasioned the Monroe Doctrine? 
Has it ever been violated ? 

2. From what territory was Illinois taken? 
What massacre within the state? What gave 
growth to the state? 
| 3. Where was Washington’s farewell ad- 
‘dress delivered ? 

4. Who was the first European to explore 
Mississippi ? 
‘dian tribes. Name some actions of the Civil 
| War there. 

5. Who was the first Governor of Indiana ? 
What Presidents and Vice-presidents has she 
furnished? Name some Indian battles there. 

6. What army attacked Fredericksburg ? 
Who was its commander? What largely 
decided the battle? 

7. What caused Washington’s death? Re- 
peat his last words. 

8. Of what other state was Alabamaa part? 
What trouble with the Indians there ? 

9. What was the object of the Hartford 
Convention ? 

10. Where and by whom was an entire Con- 
federate army destroyed ? 

11. How much tea was used at the Boston 
Tea Party? How did England get revenge 








for this act ? 


12. Repeat the XIIIth Amendment. What 
is “involuntary servitude?” What word not 
in the Constitution appears in this Amend- 
ment ? 

13. Who was the leader in the Texas revolt? 
Who was its first President? What famous 
hunter was killed in the Alamo? What can 
you say of Moses Austin ? 

14. Why did South Carolina sececie ? Name 
some men who were leaders in this move- 
ment. When had this been threatened be- 
fore ? 

15. What is Forefather’s Day? Who was 
the Military leader of the Pilgrims? What 
poem has him for its hero? Who was their 
first Governor? Who succeeded him for 
‘nearly thirty years? 
| 16. What was the Embargo of 1807 nick- 
named and why? Did it injure England 
and France or the United States most ? 

17. Where was Congress assembled when 
Washington resigned his commission ? 

18. Name our representatives at Ghent. 





‘23, 1783—Washington resigned his com-| 


1835—Dade’s massacre by the Sem- 
28, | inoles. ~ 
1846—Iowa admitted. 
29 { 1778—British capture Savannah, Ga. | 
? | 1845—Texas admitted. | 
31, 1775—Battle of Quebec. 


Name some of its early In-| 


What important subject was entirely omitted 
'in the treaty ? 

19. What popularized E. M. Stanton ? 
what state was he a native ? 
| 20. What were the losses on each side at 
'Trenton? Who were the Hessians? 
21. What caused the Seminole war? Where 
is Wahoo Swamp? Who was the leader of 
‘the Seminoles ? 

22. From what territory was Iowa taken? 
What does its name signify ? 
| 23. Were the annexation and 
Texas the same? 
| 24. What General was killed at Quebee, 
(1775? What man afterwards Vice-president 
of United States was there ? 

* & 
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Of 





admission of 


For Research. 





1. “Fulton’s Folly.” 

2.. “Sage of Monticello.” 

3. “Blennerhassett.”’ 

4. “O Grab Me” Act. 

5. “Gates of the Rocky Mountains.” 
6. “Terrapin Policy.” 

7. “The Apostle of Democracy.” 

8. “The Little Lion.” 

9. “Expatriation.” 


* * 
* 


Answers. 





1. Rob’t Fulton’s Steamboat. 
2. ‘Thomas Jefferson. 

3. Burr’s accomplice who lived 
island in the Ohio River. 

4. Nickname of Jefferson’s Embargo of 
1807. 

5. Wherethe Missouri River passes through. 

6. The embargo of 1807 was so called—as 
the country had pulled its head and feet in- 
to its shell, as a terrapin does when fright- 
ened. 

7. Jefferson. 

8. Hamilton. 


oh an 





9. See dictionary. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


In this Department will be given each Month a brief 
mention of Important News Items. : 











FOR WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 26. 


—Algiers, a western suburb of New Or- 
leans was nearly wiped out by fire Oct. 20th. 
Nearly two hundred buildings burned and 
the loss is estimated at nearly a million dol- 
lars. Asa large crowd of 5,000 or more 
were trying to board the ferry boat ‘“Tom 
Pickles,’’ the incline gave way, precipitating 
150 to 200 people into the Mississippi. Ten 
persons were injured, two seriously. 

—A terrible explosion of the Fiberloid 
Works at Newburyport, Mass., at which one 
man was killed and several severely injured. 

—The steamer City of St. Augustine,which 
traded between New York and Jacksonville, 
was burned at sea eighteen miles off Hatteras. 
She carried a cargo of general merchandise, 
but no passengers. 

—The great famine in Russia still contin. 
ues. The minister of the interior recently 
set apart 1,500,000 roubles for the relief of 
the inhabitants of those districts ; but ragged 
and hungry peasants are crowding around 
the railway stations inquiring what has be- 
come of the money. 

—The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway made a fast trial trip from Chicago 
to Buffalo and succeeded in breaking the 
record, covering the 510 miles, including 
stops, at an average of 63.10 miles per hour. 

—aA treaty concluded between China and 
Russia. 

—Augusta, Ga., suffered a great loss 
by fire. Several hundred people are home- 
less and the loss is nearly $100,000. 

—Death of Ex-Senator Van Wyck, a_for- 
mer prominent New York politician. 

—Great interest has been manifested .by 

3rooklyn doctors over the recovery of a boy 
from lock-jaw by the administering of anti- 
toxine and the injecting hypodermically of 
morphine. The lock-jaw was caused by a 
horse bite. 

—Fatal boiler explosion in the mill of the 
Pacific Coast Lumber and Milling Company 
at Fairhaven, Wash., at which two persons 
were killed, one fatally injured, others se- 
verely hurt and the mitl completely wrecked. 

FOR WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 2. 

—The king of Corea has chosen another 
queen and has assumed the title of emperor. 

—The most disastrous fire Columbus, Ga., 
has seen for years occurred on Oct. 30. 
Eleven handsome residences and the girls’ 
high school building were destroyed. Loss 
about $50,000. 


—Mgr. Satolli, apostolic delegate to the 
United States, was promoted to Cardinal by 
Pope Leo VIII. 

—Theodore Durrant, the noted San Fran- 
cisco murderer was found guilty of murder 
in the first degree, for the killing of Blanche 
Lamont in Emanuel Baptist Church on the 
afternoon of April 2d. His conviction 
brought to an end one of the most remarka- 
ble trials ever known. 

—Violent earthquake shocks felt at Rome, 
greatly damaging the convent of Santa Maria 
Maggion,and injuring one of the monks. Four 
palaces and the Bank of Italy were so 
shaken that they are rendered unsafe for oc- 
cupancy. 

—The whole town of Walcott Mills, Minn., 
with the exception of two dwellings was 
wiped out by fire November 3. The chief 
loss was the mills of the Sheffield Brothers. 
The mills were valued at $150,000, and em- 
ployed nearly 100 men. 

—Two persons were killed and at least 
twenty-five injured by the wrecking of the 
Cincinnati express at Elm Grove, near 
Wheeling. 


—H. H. Holmes convicted of murder in, 


the first degree for the killing of Benjamin 
F. Pietzel in Philadelphia on September 2, 
1894. 

—Princeton won the big game of foot ball 
from Harvard by a score of 12 to 4. 


FOR WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 9. 





Eugene Field, the widely known poet, 
humorist and journalist died very suddenly 
at his home in Chicago Monday morning, 
November 4th, at the early age of forty-four. 
(A sketch of life, together with two 
of his best poems will be found on page 15.) 

—The general election held on the 5th 
was a sweeping victory for the Republicans. 
In Ohio they elected a governor and some 
minor state officers by about 100,000 major- 
ity ; in Massachusetts they elected a governor 
by about 80,000 majority ; New Jersey was 
captured by electing a republican governor 
by upwards of 25,000 majority; all the 
minor officers in New York were elected by 
about 100,000; Maryland elected a republi- 


‘can governor ; Utah decided for sisterhood 


and elected a republican governor and legis- 
lature ; and Kentucky elected a republican 
governor for the first time. The republican 
gain in other states was marked. 

—Explosion of boilers in the Detroit 
Journal Printing House kills nearly forty,in- 
jures many more, and completely demolishes 
the building. The explosion is supposed to 
have been caused by the water of one boiler 
being siphoned into the other, because of the 
unequal pressures, one boiler having 65 
pounds, and the other 15. 

—The marriage of Miss Consuelo, daughter 
of Wm. K. Vanderbilt, to the Duke of Marl- 
borough was solemnized in St. Thomas’ 
Church, New York, November 6th in the 
presence of 1500 people. 

—Ex-Senator Allan G. Thurman badly 
injured by falling from a sofa in his 








library. 








FOR WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 16. 


—Minister Terrell states that thirty thous- 
and Armenians have been massacred and 
two hundred fifty thousand are in a state of 
destitution. The United States cruiser San 
Francisco sailed from Marseilles for Turkey 
November 17th to protect our minister and 


‘missionaries from the ravages of the Turks. 


—Major-General Miles, commanding the 
United States army, states in his report un- 
der the head of coast defense, that the whole 
Pacific coast is defenseless against an in- 
vasion. The entire gulf coast and the Atlan- 
tic coast as far as Philadelphia is without 
modern guns. The cities above New York 
are in the same condition. He strongly rec- 
ommends the construction of high power 
guns and coast batteries. -He also approves 
the use of bicycles and motor wagons in the 
army. 

—A force of 500 Spaniards sent out to sur- 
prise Lieutenant Matagas commanding the 
revolutionists in Cuba, becoming separated, 
fired upon each other in the darkness, killing 
and wounding about 100. 

—Mark Twain was formally welcomed by 
the official dignitaries of the city of Mel- 
bourne and other cities of Australia. His 
lectures have been a financial success and his 
literary works have had a tremendous run. 
His wife and daughter accompany him and 
share the banquets given in his honor. 

—A street car at Cleveland, Ohio, plunged 
from the Central street draw of the Central 
viaduct into the Cuyahoga river 120 feet be- 
low carrying to death the conductor and sev- 
enteen passengers. The automatic Circuit 
Breaker had been removed and a Derailing 
Apparatus which could be set by the conduc- 
tor putin its place. The conductor failed to see 
the danger signal and ordered the motorman 
to cross the bridge. The signal was seen too 
late to save the car. 

FOR WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 23. 


—The Limited Fast Mail known on the 
New York Central as No. 6, while running at 
full speed was wrecked three miles west of 
the city of Rome, N. Y., at 4:20 a.m., No- 
vember 19. The engineer and a tramp 
were killed and several mail clerks injured 
but none of the fifty passengers were seriously 
hurt. Four young men, all under twenty 
years of age, have been arrested and three 
have confessed .that they ditched the train 
intending to rob the passengers, but their 
courage failed. The boys had been reading 
the novels giving the exploits of the James 
brothers. 

—Chicago was visited by a fire November 
21 which caused a loss of half a million dol- 
lars and the day following, a fire swept 
away a half million more, and four firemen 
lost their lives. 

—Rev. Dr. Samuel Francis Smith, the 
author of America, died at Boston, Novem- 
ber 16th, aged 87 years. 

—The Treasury Department was informed 
of the withdrawal of $5000,000 in gold 
at New York for export to Europe. This re- 
duces the treasury gold reserve to $86,304,- 
557. 
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) classification and without technical 
4 These prepare the pupils for percentage while 
assisting them to better understand fractions 
» and decimals. 


> given. 
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ARITHMETIC. 








Percentage. 

Percentage is but an application of principles 
previously developed, and therefore should be 
presented in such a manner that the pupil will 
recognize these principles and apply them in 
the solutions of its problems. 

As Percentage is the name applied to com- 
putations in which 100 is the unit of measure, 
the pupils should be taught as they begin the 
study of Percentage that any per cent. of any- 
thing means so many hundredths of it ; that is 
that 1 per cent. is +}5, 4 per cent. is ;4,, 8 per 
cent. is ;$, and so on. : 

They should also be taught that per cent. 
may be expressed in several ways as follows: 

1. Decimal ; as .34. 

2. By a common fraction ; as, ;5,4,. 

3. By the term per cent. ; as 17 per cent. 

4. By the symbol; as 17%. 

-In teaching Arithmetic the technical lan- 
guage of the subject should at first be waived 


4 and the problems stated in language with 


which the pupil is familiar; gradually the 
technical words may be introduced and de- 
fined. This may be done ina general conversa- 
tional exercise or in the solution of problems. 
New words are learned by children most read- 
ily by catching them in the real experiences of 
life. 

In teaching fractions and decimals it is a 


q good plan to give problems in interest, com- 


mission, profit and loss, stocks, etc., without 
terms, 


In teaching percentage, care should be taken 


“) to make plain three general principles :— 


1. To find any per cent. of a given number. 
2. To find what per cent. one number is of 


+ another. 


3. To find a number when some per cent. is 


Let these points be thoroughly mastered by 


4 the pupil and he will have little trouble in 
+ making an application of percentage. 


Most pupils know enough in a small way, 


) of business, and business methods so that their 
> imagination can easily grasp the larger ideas. 
> As far as possible get the imagination of the 
_} pupil to surround himself with the methods of 
the bank, store, office, etc., so that in time of 
"7 need, he may realize that he has been put in 


vital relations to truth rather than to have filled 
himself with the empty devices of the school 


room. 


Some teachers adopt the method of having 
the pupils memorize the “thirty formule” for 
the cases in percentage, and having committed 
them to memory to use them in the solution 


-| of problems. 


This is a very poor method. A rule should 
grow out of the child’s experience, and when 
recognized should be formulated by himself. 
This should all be performed under the super- 
vision of the teacher. 

To illustrate this method of teaching, the 
following is given : 

Teacher. What is 10 per cent. or 4% of 
$200 ? 

Pupil. 10 per cent. of $200 is $20. 

. What is 4 per cent. of $150? 

. 4 per cent. of $150 is $6. 

. What is 25 per cent. of 300 bushels? 

25 per cent. of 300 bu. is 75 bushels. 

. What is 334 per cent. of $600? 

33% per cent. of $600 is $200. 

. What is 40 per cent. of 200 rods ? 

. 40 per cent. of 200 rods is 80 rods. 

. In the first problem what name may be 
given to the $200? 

P. The $200 may: be called the Base. 

T. Why is the $200 called the Base? 

P. $200 is called the base because it is the 
number of which the per cent. is taken. 

T. What name would you apply to the 10 
per cent., 4 per cent., 334 per cent., etc. ? 

P. 10 per cent,, 4 per cent., 334 per cent. 
would be called the Rate. 

T. Why would they be called the Rate? 

P. 10 per cent. is the rate because it is the 
number of hundredths taken. 

T. If you take 10 per cent of $200 what do 
you get? 

P. 10 per cent. of $200 is $20. 

T. If you take a certain number of hun- 
dredths (+1% or 10 per cent.) of the Base ($200) 
what term do you get? 

P. We get the Percentage. 

T. What is the Percentage? 

P. The Percentage is a number which is a 
certain number of hundredths of the Base. 

T. From the foregoing what may you say 
in regard to the manner of determining the 
Percentage when the Base and Rate are given ? 

P. To find the Percentage when the Base 
and Rate are given we multiply the Base by 
the Rate. 

Each of the different cases in percentage 


may be developed in the same manner as the 
foregoing. 

The different subjects in percentage may be 
presented in a similar manner as almost every 
subject has terms which correspond with the 
fundamental terms of Percentage. 

Be thorough in all of the work and do not 
leave any subject until it is fully understood by 


bar "BO" ee Bee BE | 





Do Our Best. 





‘One crowded hour of glorious life’’— 
This saying is quite trace— 

‘Is worth a world without a name’’ 
To me as well as you. 


So may we strive each day and hour 
As glorious to make 

As lieth in our feeble power ; 
If only for our sake. 


But surely if one nobly strives 
To do the best he can, 

’T will influence many other lives, 
Help many a fellow man, 


So may we all join hand in hand, 
And journey gladly on, 
Until we reach the promised land 
With laurels truly won. 
— Selected. 








The Meaning of Signs. 


BY WILL SCOTT. 





Where different operations are indicated by 
signs, multiplication must be done first. For 
instance, 3+4xX5=23 and not 35. Division 
must be performed before addition or subtrac- 
tion, unless the order is otherwise indicated by 
parenthesis, Thus, 10+4+2x2=11. Ifthe di- 
vision is expressed as a fraction, however, the 
fraction is treated as if it were within paren- 
thesis. Thus, 10+$x2=14. By remember- 
ing these principles, which are evident from 
algebra, numerous blunders may be avoided. 
It is not uncommon, especially in primary 
work, to allow the children to proceed from 
left to right regardless of the signs. This 
practice should not be permitted. 








Africa is three-fourths the size of Asia. 
a's 
Sixty-four counties in Texas have no paper. 
es 
An aggregate area of about 20,000,000 of 
square miles of the earth’s surface is as yet 
quite unexplored, according to an address by 
Professor I. Logan Tobley to the London 
Geographical Congress. This aggregate is 
made up as follows: Africa, 6,500,000 square 
miles; Australia, 2,250,000; North America, 
1,500,000; South America, 500,000; Asia, 
250,000; Islands, 500,000; Arctic regions, 
3,500,000; Antarctic regions, 5,000,000, The 
estimate leaves out of account the very imper- 
fectly known regions of Central Asia and the 
interior of the northern parts of both North 
and South America, as well as the similar areas 
of Africa and Australia. When we add not 


merely the enortnous areas of these only par- 
tially explored regions, but also those that 
though explored are not yet accurately sur- 
veyed, it will be seen that the field for further 





every pupil. 





exploration and research is abundantly wide. 
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GRAMMAR. 


HOW TO TEACH GRAMMAR. 





By Jonathan Rigdon, author of Rigdon’s Gram- 
mar and Teacher of Grammar and Criticism, Central 
Normal College, Danville,Indiana. Tocontinue through 


the year. 








In this article I desire to submit, for the 
convenience of teachers, another list of sen- 
tences to be used in the study of Infinitives 
and Participles, and also to give a carefully 
selected list of exercises for review. I feel 
confident that both teachers and students will 
be benefited by thoroughly mastering this 
list of sentences and the exercises. In the 
preceding article I gave a list of sentences 
illustrating the simplest constructions of In- 
finitives and Participles. Here I desire to 
give a list illustrating 


MORE INTERESTING CONSTRUCTIONS. 


1. The slave stepped upon the block to be 
sold. 
2. The auctioneer stepped upon the wagon 
to be sold. 
3. I am going to sell my wheat. 
4. I am going to town to sell my wheat. 
5. Whom does she want to help ? 
6. He thought to go to sea to work to be to 
try to learn to be a sailor. 
7. He believes the man to have been hanged 
to satisfy the mob. 
8. The house to have been dedicated this 
morning was built to be used as a church. 
9. The band is to have a new leader. 
10. The boy is to become a man. 
11..Diamonds are worn to become the 
wearer. . 
12. I have to go to sleep. 
13. I had as lief not be as live to be in awe 
of such a thing as I myself. 
14. An important study is Reading. 
15. George is reading. 
16. Studying a book is reading it attentively. 
17. I want to try to do what he wants done. 
18. Try to get ready. 
19. Is it better to be born great, or to have 
greatness thrust upon us. 
20. You may expect the dishes to be broken. 
21. The plate being broken, we did not buy 
it. 
22. The stones being broken are for a foun- 
dation. : 
23. An amusing story was told. 
24. The story 7s amusing. 


~ 25. The story is amusing the children. 


26. The story amusing the children was 
written by Hawthorne. 

27. Making children laugh is amusing them. 

28. The amusing of the child has become a 
problem. 


29. Amusing him is pleasing him. 

30. His peculiarities made the man amusing. 

31. A man despised by everybody is gener- 

ally a bad man. 

32. He died loved by his friends,but despised 

by his enemies. 

33. His wickedness made him despised by 

everybody. 

34. The letters being written are to the presi- 

dent. 

35. The letters having been written, the men 

mailed them. 

36. The dog having run out, my horse be- 

came frightened and unmanageable. 

37. I believe him to have been mistaken about 

me. 

38. I believe him tv have been mistaken for 

me. 

39. Marley was dead, to begin with. 

40. Selling whiskey to minors having been 

forbidden, we may look for happier homes. 

41. His having disappointed you in his teach- 

ing of reading is not so surprising as his deny- 
ing having made special preparation for doing 
it. 

42. Clearly we shall never be able to do what 

we always put off attempting. 

43. I do not remember to have seen you try 

it before. 

44. The team ordered by him is now running 

away. 

45. We are commanded to do unto others as 

we would have others do unto us. 

46. It did not seem to be you. 

47. He is said to be very rich. 

48. You had better try to go. 

49. They are about to begin. 

50. I sometimes hold it half a sin to put in 

words the grief I feel. 

51. To be, or not to be,—that is the question : 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them. 


EXERCISES FOR REVIEW OR EXAMINATION. 


Nore.—If any student or teacher needs fuller explan- 
ation on any of the following or other topics, than can 
be found in the Grammar he has, he should refer to 
our Rigdon’s Grammar of the English Sentence. 


1. Define English Grammar. What are 
its two divisions? Why not four? 

2. What are the objects to be attained in 
teaching Grammar? 

3. Name the parts of speech. Tell what 
properties belong to each. What. is inflec- 
tion? What parts of speech are inflected ? 
For what is each inflected ? 

4. Arrange all the parts of speech in five 
classes. 

5. Name, define and illustrate two kinds 
of complements. 








6. Define Grammar ; a Sentence. 


7. Classify sentences : 
(a) As to rank; (b) as to use; (c) as to structure. 
8. Distinguish a phrase from a clause. 


+ 9. Classify clauses : 

(a) As to use; (b) asto basis; (c) asto structure. 
Illustrate each. 

10. Classify subordinate clauses : 

(a) As to use. (b) as to structure. 

11. Name and illustrate nine uses of capital 


letters. 

12. Explain fully, illustrate,and give gram- 
mar references on : 

(a) Common noun becomes proper ; (b) proper noun 
becomes common ; (c) formation of plurals in all the 
different ways ; (d) the number of genders ; (e) gender 
of a collective noun ; (f) person of a predicate noun ; 
(g) apposition, illustrate to what cases apposition ap- 
plies ; (h) pleonasm ; (i) absolute with a participle ; 
(j) sign of the possessive, when omitted ; (k) in what 
ways is the possessive formed, singular and plural ; (1) 
the direct or accusative objective ; (m) the indirect or 
dative objective ; (n) the factative or resultant objec- 
tive ; (0) the objective without a governing word ; (p) 
a predicate noun; (q) a predicate adjective; (r) a 
resultant or factative adjective ; (s) a relative pro- 
noun, simple, compound, double, and’ compound- 
double ; (t) interrogative pronoun ; direct and indirect ; 
(u) a verb; transitive and intransitive ; attributive 
and copulative ; finite and infinite; regular and ir- 
regular ; principal and auxiliary ; (v) a restrictive,and 
an explanatory clause; (w) in what personal and 
relative pronouns agree ; (x) in what they differ (y) 
the kinds, methods, and degrees of comparison ; (z] 
the uses of infinitves and participles. 

13. In what case is the subject ofa finite 


verb? Illustrate. 

14. In what case is the subject of an infini- 
tive? Illustrate. 

15. In what case is the subject of a parti- 
ciple? Illustrate. 


16. In what case is the complement ofa 
copulative verb? Illustrate. 

17. Name and illustrate the nominative 
constructions. 

18. Name and illustrate the objective con- 
structions. 

20. Name and illustrate the absolute con- 
structions. 

21. Use the word interesting— 

(a) Asa part of the progressive form of a finite verb, 
(b) asa predicate adjective, (c) asa resultant adjective, 
(d) as a direct adjective, (e) as a noun, (f) as a par- 
ticiple with the construction of an adjective, (g) as a 
participle with the construction of a noun, subject of 
an infinitive, (h) as a participle with the construction 
of a noun, subject of a finite verb, (i) as a participle 
with the construction of a noun, the complement of a 
finite copula, (j) as a participle, with the construction 
of a noun, complement of an infinitive copula, (k) as a 
participle, with the construction of a noun, object of a 
transitive verb, (1) as a participle, with the construc- 
tion of a noun, object of a preposition, (m) as a par- 
ticiple, with the construction of a noun, in apposition. 








When you subscribe or renew why not 
ask a friend to subscribe with you? Send 
two new subscribers with fees in full and 
we will credit your subscription with 50 
cents, if you are a subscriber, or send you . 
this paper one year from date if you are 
not. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 








Muscles. 


The muscles are the direct instruments by 
which the movements of the body are 
effected. 

They largely determine its outline and 
beautiful proportions. 

Their number is about four hundred and 
each has a separate office. 

They are attached to bones which they are 
designed to move. 

Some form a part of the walls of organs as 
the stomach, heart, ete. 

A few are circular in form and enclose 
‘avities whose size they diminish by contrac- 
tion. 

Muscles are of a deep red color and are the 
flesh or lean meat of animals. Muscle is com- 
posed of layers and bundles of small fibres. 
Each of these fibres under the microscope is 
made up of still finer fibres or fibrille. 

The fibres are marked by parallel wavy 
lines, about ten thousand to the inch, which 
give the fibre its name of the striped muscular 
fibre. 

Muscles 
mixed, : 

Voluntary muscles are those whose move- 
ments are for the most part under the con- 
trol of the will. 

Involuntary muscles are those that act in- 
dependently and are not under the control of 
the will. 

Mixed muscles are those that belong partly 
to the voluntary and partly to the involun- 
tary classes. 

Muscles are, for the most part, so arranged 
in pairs that when motion is produced in one 
direction by one set, another muscle or group 
of muscles brings the -part back to its 
place. 

When they act 
movement results.’ 

When a joint is bent it is called flexign ; 
and when it is made straight again it is called 
extension. 

When both sets act equally and at the 
same time no motion is produced but the 
body or part is held in a fixed position as 
when we stand erect. 

The extensor muscles are stronger than the 
Hexors. The muscles are laid over one 

another, separated by the smooth casings of 


are voluntary, involuntary or 


alternately, a to-and - fro 


membrane, and by layers of fat that enable 
them to move without interfering with each 


The Livers’ of fat g give to the Bids a sii 
ness of form which it otherwise would lack. 

The muscles vary greatly in shape and 
length, some being round, others flat, square, 
or triangular. 

Some of the muscles of the larynx are only 
about one-eighth of an inch in length, while 
the sartorius or tailor’s muscle is nearly three 
feet in length. Muscles are thick in the 
middle but small at the ends. 

The middle part is called the body or swell 
and possesses the power of contraction. 
The extremity of the muscle attached to the 
bone which it moves is called the insertion 
or free end; the extremity toward which it 
draws in contraction is called the origin or 
fixed end. 

The origin is generally nearest the trunk. 

At the ends, the threads or fibres of the 
muscle change into strong, tough tendons of 
a bluish-white color which are firmly fastened 
to the bones. 


and serve merely as ropes by which the mus- 
cle is fastened to the bone or other part which 
is moved by the contraction. 

All movements of the different parts of the 
body are caused by the contraction of mus- 
cles. 

The muscles are composed of cells pecul- 
iarly elastic which have the power to widen 
out, making each fibre of the muscle shorter 
and thicker. 

The power of these cells is the source of 
the contraction of the muscles which produce 
all movements of the body. 

A contracting muscle shortens, thickens, 
and pulls the movable part to which it is at- 
tached with it. 

The biceps muscle contracts and pulls the 
bones of the lower arm upward toward the 
shoulder ; the triceps contracts, and 
the bones of the lower arm back again 
making the arm straight. 

Muscles receive their power from the brain 
and nerves. Each muscle is furnished with 
a nerve which connects it with the brain or 
spinal cord. 

This nerve branches and sends tiny threads 
into the fibres of the muscle and it contracts. 
If a nerve is cut between the spinal cord 
and the muscle to which it belongs, the mus- 
cle instantly loses its power of motion. 
Exercise is necessary to the health. of all 
parts. Action is the law of all living bodies. 
Every organ must be used in order to pre- 
serve it in full vigor, and to obtain from. it 
its best. services. 

Muscle is weakened rather than strength- 





other. 


ened by too severe exercise. 





The tendons have no power of contraction | 


draws | 
thus | 








Exercise consists in a well regulated use of 
the volutary muscular system. 

Other organs besides those under the con- 
trol of the will are indirectly influenced by 
exercise. 

The heart beats more rapidly, the skin acts 
more freely, and becomes warmer as_ well 
the parts beneath it, and the appetite 
power of digestion are increased. 

The lungs are more fully expanded and 
with the skin, purify the current of circula- 
tion and the body as a whole is benefitted. 

ixercise should be taken in pure air as it 
alls for a full supply of oxygen to satisfy the 


and 


increased demands. 
Exercise should not be taken just before 
mental 
directly after a hearty meal. 
Tight clothing interferes with the action of 
the diaphragm and other 


nor too soon after severe labor nor 


muscles used 
breathing. 

Strength is the result of a gradual growth 
and is best acquired if the exercise is not 
tiring and taken after a sufficient period of 
rest. 

That form of exercise which interests and. 
excites the mind will yield the best results ; 
but to some no kind of exercise is at first 
agreeable. 

Rest and repose are as necessary as exer- 
cise to develop and maintain strong, healthy 
muscles. 

All persons do not require the same amount 
of sleep but the average is from seven to nine 
hours. 

Regular hours for exercise, rest and food 
are best suited to develop a strong, 
muscular body. 


healthy 











Agents ! 
Agents !— — 
Agents! 
WE WANT ONE 

In every town, at every in- 
stitute, at every Normal 
Se hool, to take orders for the 
Instrucror. With the en- 
larged size and the same old 
rate, no teacher or student 
preparing to teach can refuse 
to subscribe. All you have 
to do is to ask them and 
show them the paper. We 
want to double our list this 
year as we did last. Will 
you help? We are furnish- 
ing a larger and better paper 
than can be obtained else- 
where at $1.00 a year. 
Send us aclub of 12 with 
fees in full and we will fur- 
nish you either the Normal, 
Advanced,Scientific Normal, 
or Drawing Course of the 
American Correspondence 
Normal, the ioaslal price of 
which is $3.25. Or if you 
prefer you may select any cf 
our other premiums or’ re- 
tain a cash commission. 

Would you like a package 
of sample copies? If so ask 
for them. 
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Uniform Examinations 


FOR COMMISSIONERS CERTIFICATES. 
FIRST GRADE. 


STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Questions and Answers for Examinations Held Aug. 
8th, oth and ro, 1895. 


These questions and answers are certainly of great value to 
teachers, not only in New York, but in all states, since a study 
of them necessitates a review of the subjects treated. It is sug- 
gested that you conduct a personal examination each month, 
by writing out answers to the questions before referring to the 
answers given. While these same questions are peege mae by 
several of the very best educational papers, it will be observed 
that no paper published at less than two or three times the cost 
of the INSTRUCTOR publishes them. 

NOTE :—As there was no examinationin November we 
give a portion of the first grade work givenin the August ex- 
amination. 























QUESTIONS. 
ARITHMETIC. 
1, Reduce 3 oz. 14 pwt. 15 gr. to the decimal of a pound 
Troy 


2, A plot of land 209 feet deep can be exactly divided into 
lots 42 feet front, 48 feet front, or 56 feet front. How many 
feet in length must the plot necessarily be to answer these con- 
ditions ? 

3. Find the number that is 15 more than # and § of itself, 

4. If 30 horses eat 270 bushels of oats in 24 days, in how 
many days will 52 horses eat 429 bushels at the same rate? 

5. Required the cost of 735 fence boards each 16 feet long 
and 5 inches wide, at $14.50 per M. 

6. The assessed valuation of a school district is $73,750, 
and a tax of $215 upon said district is voted at the annual 
school meeting. Find the tax on a farm assessed for $3,350 
in said district. 

7. Find the amount of a note for $315 at interest for 1 yr. 
4 mo. 2 da. at 5% per annum. 

8. If the interest on $1 at 6% per annum is $.0835, what 


is the time ? 
9. Two dealers sell the same article at the same list price, 


but one of them offers trade discounts of 40%, 15%, and 10%, 
while the other ofters discounts of 40% and 25%. Which 
terms are better for the purchaser, and how much per cent. of 
list price ? 

to. D. L. & W. R. R. stock was quoted at 206%, Jan. 2, 
1895. How many shares could have been purchased on that 
date for $4,975.50? 

GEOGRAPHY. 


1. The latitude of New Orleans is 30° N, and the longi- 
tude g0° West; what are the latitude and longitude ofa place 
60° south and 100° west of New Orleans ? 

2. Most of the fur-bearing animals are found in the northern 
hemisphere. Explain. ; 

3. (a) What are insothermal lines? (4) Why do they not 
extend directly east and west ? 

4. Why are cities and villages usually located on rivers or 
other bodies of water ? 

5. What large commercial city near the mouth of (a) 
the Delaware river, (4) the Mississippi river, (c) the Columbia 
river, (¢@) the Sacramento river ? 

6. Locate the following cities, and state for what each is 
noted; (a) Munich, (4) Glasgow, (c) Geneva. 

7. Mention (a) two rivers of South America whose mouths 
are great estuaries ; (4) one at whofe mouth is a great delta 
formation. 

8. Mention two natural causes that have contributed to the 
rapid growth of Minneapolis. 

9. What five river systems drain the state of New York ? 

1o. (a) Mention three of the most important seaports of Italy, 
and (4) three of the principal exports of that country. 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. In the ease of each of the following early voyages to 
America, state whether settlement, comquest or expleration 





was the main object of his voyage: (a) Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert ; (b) Henry Hudson ; (c) Hernando Cortez; (d) Wil- 
liam Penn ; (e) Sir Francis Drake. 

2. By what nation was the Mohawk Valley first settled ? 
(b) Where was the first important settlement in this valley? 
(c) What trading post on Lake Ontario connected the traffic 
of this valley with that of the Indians of tlie west ? 

3. Which one of the thirteen colonies is specially noted as 
having been a refuge (a) for members of the Church of Eng- 
land; (b) for Roman Catholics ; (c) for Puritans; (d) for 
Friends, or Quakers ? 

4. (a) What was the object of Washington’s journey to the 
head waters of the Ohio river in 1753? (b) What followed 
as a result of the expedition ? 

5. (a) Mention two important military events of the Rev- 
olution, preceding the Declaration of Independence. (b) 
Were the military operations immediately following the declar- 
ation, favorable or not to the American’cause? State facts to 
support the answer. 

6. (a) What parts of the United States, as now constituted, 
east of the Mississippi, did not belong to the United States 
during Washington’s administration ? 

7. Among the distinguished foreigners who have visited this 
country during the present century are LaFayette, Lord Ash- 
burton, Charles Dickens, Louis Kossuth, Jennie Lind, (a) 
Mention the countries of which any three of these were re- 
spectively citizens. (b) State the object of the visit of any two 
of the above. 

8. General Grant was appointed commander of the army of 
the United States in March, 1864, and took charge of the 
operations against Richmond. (a) Mention a general who 
previously commanded the army ofthe Potomac. (b) In 
what part of the southern States had Grant been previously 
engaged? (c) Mention one of the victorious engagements 
which had called attention to Grant’s generalsbip. 

9. What effect did the embargo and the war of 1812 have 
upon the manufacture of goods in this country? Give a reason 
for the answer. 

to. The history of America extends from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries inclusive, In what half, first or second, 
of which century did the following events respectively occur : 
(a) the settlement of the last of the thirteen colonies ; (b) the 
discoveries of Marquette and LaSalle in the Mississippi Valley; 
(c) the reduction of letter postage to two cents; (d) the lay- 
ing of the Atlantic cable ; (e) the first importation of African 
slaves? 

GRAMMAR. 

Another time, being sent on a mess: ye to the vicarage, 
and left for some minutes alone in th: perlor, with a 
. piano standing open in the room, she could! not resist 
. the temptation of touching the keyes_ and wa; discovered 
. playing an air of Mozart, with great taste and execution. 
At this detection she blushed, as if caught in a crime, 
. and hurried away in tears and without her message. It 
. was clear that she had once learned music. But the 
. surest proof that Jane’s original station had been higher 
. than that which she now filled, was the mixture of re- 
. spect and fondness with which Mrs. Allen had treated 
. her, and the deep regret she sometimes testified at seeing 
. her employed in any menial office.— Zhe Village School- 
By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
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1. Select and classify five subordinate c!auses. 

2, Give three modifiers each of (a) Aurried (line 7); (b) 
proof (line 9). What word is modified by each of the follow- 
ing: (c) with taste (line §) ; at detection (line 6); (e) with 
which (line 11). 

3. Select (a) two transitive verbs in the active voice; (b) 
one transitive verb in the passive voice ; (c) two intransitive 
verbs, all in the indicative mode. 

4. Select (a) two present participles; (b) one perfect 
participle exclusive of those used in compound tenses. 

5. Give syntax of (a) time (line 1); (b) miature (line 
Io) ; (c) that (line 10). 

6. (a) Select adjectives illlustrating the three degrees of 
comparison. (b) Compare two adjectives each in a different 
way, and each by a method different from those selected from 
this selection 


7. Write sentences showing the use of what as (a) an in- 
terjection ; (b) an adjective ; (c) a pronoun. 

8. Give synopsis (first person, singular) of the verb 4e (to 
recline), through the indicative mode, naming each tense. 

9. Illustrate the connection of clauses by (a) a conjunction ; 
(b) an adverb; (c) a relative pronoun. 

to, Give an example of a clause used as (a) a subject of a 

verb; (b) as an appositive. 


ALGEBRA. 


1. A man works a weeks at 4 dollars a week, and his son 
works c weeks at @ dollars a week. With the money they 
pay for m tons of coal at # dollars a ton, and have s dollars 
left. Write the equation expressing this condition. 

2. Multiply «4+ 22%8y+4xr*y* + 8xy* + 16y4 by x—2y. 

3. Find the prime factors of (2)x* —10x+-9; (4) 2ac+ & 
+2ad+-bd ; (c) a*b%c—ab*c*+a%bc8. 





° x+I1 x+2 x—I 
Hf ae by x? by (x+2)* 
5- am J =e. 
a " b 
bx—ay=0, 


Solve for the values of x and y. 

6. A father gives to his five sons $1,000, which they are to 
divide so that each elder son shall receive $20 more than his 
next younger brother. What is the share of the youngest? 
(Give albgebraic statement and solution). 

8. A worked 10 days, B 4 days, C 3 days, and their wages 
amounted to $29; at anothertime, A worked 9 days, B 8 
days and C 6 days, and their wages amounted to $36; a third 
time A worked 7 days, B6 days, and C 4 days, and their 
wages amounted to $27. How much did each earn in one 
day? (Give algebraic statement and solution. ) 

8. The product of two numbers is 126, and the quotient of 
the greater divided by the less is 3%. What are the num 
bers? (Give algebraic statement and solution. ) 

g. Find the square root of 4.x+4+5x*—2x—4x* +1. 

to. (a) Reduce to simplest form, (2. ¢., with an integer un- 
der the radical 4/§, (b) Express without a negative or frac- 
tional exponents 52 a4. (c) Expand (—3a6d*)¢. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. _ 

I. consonant, 17. rhetorical, 33. irrigate, 
2. perusal, 18, secretary, 34. valorous, 
3. assistant, 19. secretion, 35. deficient, 
4. recommend, 20, unanimous, 36. prosecutor, 
5. complacent, 21. sagacious, 37. commodious, 
6. fabulous, 22, primitive, 38. inheritance, 
7. certificate, 23. predecessor, 39. compilation, 
8. promontory, 24. vigilance, 40. disappointed, 
g. futurity, 25. conversion, 41, canvasser, 
Io. estuary, 26. aggressive, 42. Livingston, 
II, peremtory, 27. courteous, 43. perpetual, 
12, accumulate, 28, friction, 44. impediment, 
13. commodious, 2g. recital, 45. prosecutor, 
14, comparative, 30. courageous, 46, ceremonial, 
15. contiguous, 31. excellency, 47. perfidious, 
16. Rensselaer, 32. preferred, 48. February, 

49. annually, 50. colloquial. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 


1. What is (a) the pleura, (b) the plasma, (c) the pylorus ? 
2. (a) With what bone of the arm does the scapula artic- 
ulate ? (b) With what bones of the leg does the innominate 
bone articulate ? 
3. What is the function of (a) the bcieps muscle; (b) the 
triceps ? 
4. Describe and locate the larynx. 
5. Mentiun the three coats which form the walls of the 
stomach and state the function of each, 
6, Why do fretting, anxisty and anger interfere with di- 
gestion ? 
7. By what two channels does the digestive food reach the 
general circulation ? 
8, Why does exercise quicken the circulation ? 
9. (a) Mention three of the special senses that are affected 
by a severe cold. (b) How are these effects produced ? 
10, Why does the face usually become flushed when alcohol 





48 taken into the stomach? 
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ANSWERS. 





ARITHMETIC. 

I. .3109375 lb. 
336 feet. 
168. 
22 days. 
$71.05. 
"6. $9.77. 
$536.09. 
{ yr, 4 mo. 21 da. 
The discounts of 40% and 25%. % of 1% of list price. 
31 shares, 

GEOGRAPHY, 
1. 30° south and 170° east. 
. Fur bearing animals are found principally in the land 
surface of the cold regions, and the land surface of the cold 
temperate and frigid zones in the northern hemisphere in 
much more extensive than that of-the same zones of the south- 
ern hemisphere. 

3. They are lines drawn connecting points on the earth’s 
surface of equal average temperature, (b) Not all points of 
the same average temperature are in the same latitude. 

4. Rivers and other bodies of water afford water-supply and 
frequently water-power,means of transportation,and sewerage. 

5. (a) Philadelphia. (b) New Orleans. (c) Portland. 
(d) San Francisco. 

6. (a) In the southern part of Bavaria; noted for educa- 
tional institutions, for art galleries, and for the manufacture of 
beer. (b) In the southwestern part of Scotland ; noted for 
ship-building. (c) In the southwestern’ part of Switzerland ; 
noted for beautiful scenery and for the manufacture ot watches. 

7. (a) The Amazon and the LaPlata. (b) The Orinoco, 

8. Proximity of a vast and fertile grain-producing territory, 
and the water power of the falls of St. Anthony. 

9. The Hudson, the St. Lawrence, the Delaware, the Sus- 
quehanna,’and the Mississippi. 

Io, (a) Genoa, Venice, *aples. (b) Silk and silk fabrics, 
Olive oil, macaroni, wine, fruits. ° 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1, (a) Settlement. (b) Exploration. (c) Conquest. (d) 
Settlement, (e) Exploration, 

2, (a) Holland. (b) AtSchenectady. (c) Fort Oswego. 

3. (a) Virginia. (b) Maryland. (c) Massachusetts, (d) 
Pennsylvania. 

4. (a) To notify the French commander to vacate the ter- 
ritory claimed by the English colony of Virginia, (b) Force 
was resorted to by Virginia, and war ensued. ’ 

5. (a) The fight at Lexington and Concord, the battle of 
Bunker Hill, the capture of Ticonderoga, the siege and cap- 
ture of Boston, the attack on Quebec, the attack on Fort 
Moultrie, (b) They were not favorable. The disastrous 
battle of Long Island, the loss of the city of New York, and 
the retreat through New Jersey followed the Declaration of 
Independence, 

6. Florida and a pa:t of Louisiana, (Southern Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi were also claimed by the Span- 
iards), 

7. (a) LaFayette, France; Ashburton and Dickens, Eng- 
land ; Kossuth, Hungary (Austria) ; Jenny Lind, Sweden. 
(b) LaFayette, to witness the growth and prosperity of the 
country which he helped to free ; Ashburton, to negotiate an 
important treaty ; Dickens, as a tourist and reader; Kossuth, 
to obtain aid for his country in its struggle for freedom ; Jenny 
Lind, as a singer. 

8, (a) McClellan, Burnside, Hooker, Meade. (b) In the 
western part, especially about the Mississippi river. (c) The 
capture of Forts Donaldson and Henry, Shiloh, Vicksburg, 
Chattanooga. 

9. They gave an impetus to manufactures, because they re- 
stricted the importation of goods from abroad, 

To. (a) First half of the 18th. (b) Second half of the 17th, 
(c) Second half of the 19th. (d) Second half of the 19th, 
(e) First half of the 17th. 


GRAMMAR. 
1, Adjective clauses : she had learned, station had been 


Adverbial clauses: that (was high), (she had been) 
caught. 
2. (a) The adverb array, the adverbial phrases an tears, 


without message. (b) The adjectives the and surest, the 
adjective clause, station had been higher. (c) Playing. 
(d) Blushed. (e) Treated. 

3. (a) Transitive verbs in the active voice: Could resist, 
had learned, filled, treated, testified. (b) Transi- 
tive verb in the passive voice, was discovered. (c) Intransi- 
tive verbs: blushed, hurried, was, had been. 

4. (a) Present participles, standing, touching, playing, 
seeing, being sent (being) left. (b) employed. 

5. (a) Object of a preposition not expressed, objective case. 


(b) Attribute (predicate noun), nominative case. (c) Sub- 
ject of a verb not expressed, nominative case. 

6. Answers will differ. 

7. (a) Ex. What! are you still here? (b) Ex. What 


answer did you make? (c) Ex. I know what he said. 

8. Present, I lie; past, I lay ; future, I shall (will) lie; 
present perfect, I have lain; past perfect, I had lain; future 
perfect, I shall (will) have lain. 

g. (a) Ex. It is warm because the south wind blows. (b) 
Ex. When their supplies were exhausted, the garrison sur- 
rendered. (c) Ex, I did not know who would come. 

Io. (a) ‘Give me liberty or give me death,’’ was said by 
Patrick Henry. (b) Paul Jones’s flag bore the inscription, 
*‘Don‘t tread on me.”’ ; 

ALGEBRA. 

1, ab+cd=mn-+5s. 

2. x& — 32y5, 

3. (a) (w—9) (w—1) 

(ab—bc+-a%c*), 
I 


(6) (2a+6) (cd). (ce) abe 


4. (@—1) (@+2). 

5. =a; y=0. 

6. The youngest son receives x dollars ; then x+-(@-+-20) 
+(#+40)+(x+60)+(a+80)=1000; a=160. The share 
of the youngest son is $160. 

7. A’s wages are x dollars per day, B’s y dollars, C’s z 
dollars; then 107+4y+3:=29, 9v”+8y+6:=36, 7x+ 6y 
+42:=27; w=2, y=1}, s=1. A’s wages are $2, B’s $1.50 
and C’s $1, per day. 

8. The greater number is a; then the less number is 


126 wan 2 
eat 126 =34; 7=21. The greater number is 21, the 
“we 
less 6, 
9g. 2u*—x+1. 


10. (a) $ 4/35. (b) Sym. (c) 81a*d* 
a® 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 


1. (a) It is the membrane covering the lungs and lining 

the thoracic cavity. (b) It is the most colorless fluid part of 

the blood in which the corpuscles float most. (c) It is the 

opening from the stomach into the intestines. 

2. (a) The humerus, (b) The femur. 

3. (a) To bend the arm, (b) To straighten the arm. 

4. It is a cartilaginous box in the upper part of the trachea, 

across which are stretched the vocal cords, It is covered at 

the top by the epiglottis. 

5. The mucous membrane, which supplies mucous to 

lubricate the membrane, and gastric juice to digest the 

albuminoid substances. The muscular coat to produce the 

peristaltic movements of the stomach. The serous membrane 

to enclose the muscular coat and prevent friction in the ab- 

dominal cavity, 

6, They tend to divert the blood from the stomach, and to 

—" with the secretion and proper flow of the digestive 
ui 

7. By the portal vein and the lymphatic circulation. 

8. It causes more rapid destruction of tissue, which neces- 

sitates correspondingly rapid circulation in order to repair the 

waste. 

9. (a) Smell, taste, hearing. (b) The mucous membrane 

which lines the nose, mouth and eustachean tube becomes 

—— by a cold, and thus the nerves of special sense are 


10, The nerves involved in the circulatory system are 
particlly lyzed, and thus fail to contract the minute blood 
vessels of the face. 


Failure. 





To one who learns, there comes no greater strength 
Than that which comes through failure, this I know— 
That while success forever proves our loss, 

Failure has pointed with unerring hand 

To some still grander failure. Thus my soul 

Has had no chance to fold its weary wings 

And rest in apathetic victory. 

And still the purpose of an earnest mind 

Does reach fruition every day and hour. 

Rather, it makes fruition as it goes ; 

It falls, but counts its failures as success, 

And in a world on fire, on fire itself, 

Still feels the breathing of a deep content. 


—Helen Wilmans. 








Some Things to Remember. 


BY MISS OLLIE SMITH. 


Remember whatever your occupation may 
be you have to work. Whether you handle a 
pick or a pen, a wheelbarrow or a set of books, 
digging ditches or editing a paper, ringing an 
auction-bell or writing funny things, you must 
work. If you look around in the world, you 
will see the men who are the best able to live 
the rest of their days without work are the 
men who work the hardest. Don’t be afraid 
of killing yourself with over-work. It is be- 
yond your power to do that on the sunny side 
of thirty. They die sometimes, but it is be- 
cause they quit work at 6 p. M. and don’t get 
home until 2 a. mM. It is the interval that kills 
them. The work gives you an appetite for 
your meals, it lends solidity to your slumbers, 
it gives you a perfect and grateful appreciation 
of a holiday. There are young men who do 
not work, but the world is not proud of them. 
It does not know their names, even ; it simply 
speaks of them as old So-and-So’s boys. 
Nobody likes them; the great busy world 
doesn’t know that they are there. So find out 
what you want to be and do, and take off your 
coat and make a dust in the world. The 
busier you are, the less deviltry you will be 
apt to get into, the sweeter will be your sleep, 
the brighter and happier your holidays, and 
the better satisfied will the world be with you. 
How all important it is that we teachers enter 
upon this grand and ennobling work witha de- 
termination to do good to all around us. Work 
to promote the happiness and prosperity in the 
future of our nation. 








Webster’s International Dictionary, in- 
dexed and leather bound (Price $10.75) 
given for a club of 35 subscribers to the In- 
structor at 50 cents each, 








higher, she filled, Mrs, Allen treated, she testified, 
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Citizenship. 


Conducted by F.J. VanHoesen,Franklinville,N. Y. 











Taxation. 


What isa tax? Briefly, it is a levy made 
by the government for its support. As a 
means of raising funds it has been a promi- 
nent factor in the leading governments of all 
ages. As a principle of government it should 
be clearly understood by every one who would 
exercise the rights of citizenship. 

The duty of the teacher toward this sub- 
ject is far from being performed when he has 
carried his class through that portion of our 
arithmetic known as Taxes. That has to do 
only with the computation of taxes, a thing 
which can only be done properly after the 
principle is thoroughly mastered. In con- 
nection with the work in the arithmetic class 
it is suggested that the following outline be 
used. 

1. Why is a tax necessary ? 

2. What conditions have prevailed to pro- 
duce the necessity ? 

3. Can those conditions be changed? If 
so, how ? 

4. Will any other method serve the pur- 
pose with equal or more acceptability than a 
tax? 

5. Name and explain any other 
that might be substituted. 

6. What are the special advantages of a 
tax over other possible methods ? 

7. What rights of the people must a gov- 
ernment respect in levying taxes? Why? 

8. What influence does the character (form) 
of the government have upon the rights of 
the people to be respected? Why ? 

9. How have governments the right to 
tax their subjects? What may they do to 
collect the tax levied ? 

10. What principles should be considered 
in deciding upon what to levy the tax ? 

11. How should the tax be distributed 
among the following: (1) Capital and la- 
bor. (2) Real estate. (8) Improved and 
unimproved lands. (4.) Property held by 
corporations and by individuals. (5) Per- 
sonal property invested. (6) Incomes. (7) 
Public buildings and grounds. 

12. Explain the relative advantages of (1) 
Direct Taxes. (2) Indirect Daxes. 

13. Name and explain the most common 
forms of each. 

14. What are the principles regarding tax- 
ation as held by the political party now in 
power ? 

15. Name some of the principles that should 
be considered in the actual raising of the 
taxes levied. 


methods 





Origin of a National Air. 


The author of “Dixie,” the Southern “na- 
tional” air and war song,is now an octogena- 
rian, and lives in Mount Vernon, Ohio. He 
is a retired “minstrel,” and his name is 
Daniel D. Emmett. 

“As the venerable old man recounted to 
me his palmy days of minstrelsy, his eyes 
fairly twinkled with delight. His voice is 
thoroughly trained to the sweet tone of the 
melodious negro’s voice, and a few old negro 
expressions and songs from him showed that 
he had not lost his old-time understanding of 
them. Since his time, minstrelsy has under- 
gone a change. The minstrels of that day 
did nothing but what the negro could and 
did do. The old-time darkies were not the 
acrobats and circus-clowns that minstrels 
make themselves to-day, and the old-time in- 
terpretation of dialect and mannerisms was 
more true to life than now. 

“ «Dixie-land,’ which is really the proper 
name of the song, was written in 1859, while 
the author was a member of the well-known 
Bryant’s Minstrels, 472 Broadway,New York. 
His engagement with them provided that he 
should hold himself in readiness to compose 
a new ‘walk-around’ whenever called upon 
to do so, and should sing the same at the 
close of their performance. 

“One Saturday night, as Mr. Emmett was 
proceeding homeward, he was overtaken by 
Jerrie Bryant, and asked to make a ’hoaray,’ 
and bring it to the rehearsal on Monday 
morning. The great objects of the ‘hooray’ 
chorus were sound and noise. Mr. Emmett 
replied that it was a short time in which to 
make a good one, but he would do his_ best 
to please Mr. Bryant. He composed the walk 
around the next day, and brought it to the 
rehearsal Monday morning, music and words 
complete. The tune and words of ‘Dixie,’ 
as now sung, are exactly as Mr. Emmett 
wrote them. Various aspirants for the 
authorship of the song in their attempts to 
lay claim to it have been cut short by the 
timely interference of friends of the com- 
poser. The complete song is as follows : 

DIXIE, 
I wish I was in de land ob cotton, 
‘Simmon seed and sandy bottom, 
Look away, look away, look away, Dixie land ! 
In Dixie land whar I was born in 


Early on one frosty mornin’, 
Look away, look away, away, Dixie land ! 


CHORUS.— 
Den I wish I was in Dixie, hooray, hooray ! 
In Dixie’s land we’ll take our stand. 

To lib and die in Dixie. 
Away, away, away down south in Dixie ! 
Away, away, away down south in Dixie ! 





Old missus marry Will de weaber, 
William was a gay deceaber ; 
Look away, look away, look away, Dixie land ! 
When he put his arm around ’er, 
He looked as fierce as a forty-pounder. 
Look away, look away, away, Dixie land ! 


His face was as sharp as a butcher’s cleaber, 
But that did not seem to greab ’er ; 
Look away, look away, look away, Dixie lend! 
Old missus acted de foolest part, 
And died for a man dat broke her heart, 
Look away, look away, away, Dixie land! 


Now here’s health to the next old missus, 
An’ all de gals dat want to kiss us, 
Look away, look away, look away, Dixie land! 
But if you want to drive ’way sorrow, 
Come and hear dis song to-morrow, 
Look away, look away, away, Dixie land ! 


Dar’s buckwheat-cakes an’ Injun batter, 
Makes you fat or a little fatter, 
Look away, look away, look away, Dixie land ! 
Den hoe it down, an’ scratch your grabble, 
To Dixie’s land I’m bound to trabble, 
Look away, look away, away Dixie land ! 


“From the time it was first sung at Bry- 
ant’s Hall in New York it was a success, and 
it became a favorite all over the United States 
as fast as minstrel troupes could bring it be- 
fore the people. 

“Tt is interesting to know how ‘Dixie’ be- 
came the Southern national air or war-song. 
Early in the war a. spectacular performance 
was being given in New Orleans. Every 
part had been filled, and all that was lacking 
was a march and a war-song for the grand 
chorus. A great many marches and songs 
were tried, but none could be decided upon 
until ‘Dixie’ was suggested and tried; and 
all were so enthusiastic over it that it was at 
once adopted and given in the performance. 
It was taken up immediately by the popu- 
lace, and was sung in the streets, and in 
homes and concert-halls, daily. It was taken 
to the battle-fields, and there became the 
great song of the South, and made many 
battles harder for the Northerner, many eas- 
ier for the Southerner. Though it has thus 
particularly endeared itselfto the South,the re- 
union of American hearts has made it a _na- 
tional song. Mr. Lincoln even regarded it as 
national property by capture. 

Mr. Emmett was asked what suggésted the 
words and tune of ‘Dixie.’ He said that 
when the cold wintry days ofthe North set in, 
all minstrels had a great desire to go South, 
that is, to ‘Dixie’s land.’ Onacold day a 
common saying was, ‘Oh, I wish I was in 
Dixie’s land!’ and this was the key to the 
song. The tune was composed in much the 
same way, one bar of music set the key for 
the whole.” 
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Eugene Field— America’s Poet-Laureate of the Children. 





Times-Journal from 1876 
to 1880 and it was in this 
paper that he published 
his first verses. Soon 
after he moved to Kansas 
City, where he was for 
18 months managing ed- 
itor of the Times. He 
left this position to hold a 
similar office on the Den- 
ver Tribune. He began 
a series of articles in this 
paper called the “Denver 
Tribune Primer,” but it 
was not until he joined 
the editorial staff of the 
Chicago News, in 1883, 
that he came forth best as 
a humorist. 

Unlike most men who 
make a business of writ- 
ing, he prepared manu- 


of neatness and clearness, 
although it was micro- 
scopically minute. 

He died at Chicago, 
Monday morning, No- 
vember 4, and thus was 





Eugene Field. 


The subject of this sketch was born in St. 
Louis, Mo., Sept. 2, 1850. His father, Ros- 
well M. Field, was a lawyer of means and 
had a lucrative practice in St. Louis and _be- 
came prominent as one of the counsel in the 
famous Dred Scott case. Being a thorough 
scholar he desired to furnish his boy with 
the best of an-education, and as Eugene had 
a great love for books, he was prepared for 
entrance at Williams College at the early age 
of seventeen. While he was in Williams 
college, his father died, and his guardian, 
John W. Burgess then placed him in Knox 
college, at Galesburg, I]. He finished his 
college education at the University of Mis- 
sourl, at Columbia, Mo. 

When he reached his majority he come in 
possession of $70,000 left by his father, with 
this he went abroad and traveled until it was 
nearly gone, returning with scarcely nothing 
except experience and a large number of 
books and curious objects. He was soon after 
married to Miss Julia M. Comstock. He had 
not earned a cent up to this time, but now he 
wisely turned to journalism in which he was 
very successful. He began as a reporter on 
the St. Louis Evening Journal and soon _be- 
came the city editor. He was an editorial 





brought to a close the career of a most 
widely known poet, humorist and journalist. 
It is however as a children’s poet that Field 
was best known and doubtless his writings 
are more widely read by children than those 
of any other writer. We publish below a 
few of his most popular poems. 





Jest Fore Christmas. 





Father calls me William, sister calls me Will, 

Mother calls me Willie, but the fellers call me Bill ! 

Mighty glad I ain’t a girl—ruther be a boy, 

Without them sashes, curls, an’ things that’s worn by 
Fauntleroy ! 

Love to chawnk green apples an’ go swimmin’ in the 
lake— 

Hate to take the castor-ile they give for bellyache ! 

’Most all the time, the whole year round, there ain’t 
no flies on me, 

But jes’ ’fore Christmas I’m as good as I kin be! 


Got a yaller dog named Sport, sick him on the cat ; 
First thing she knows she doesn’t know where she is at! 
Got a clipper sled, an’ when us kids goes out to slide, 
*Long comes the grocery cart, an’ we all hook a ride! 
But sometimes when the grocery man is worried an’ 
cross 
He reaches at us with his whip, an’ larrups up his hoss, 
An’ then I laff an’ holler, ‘‘Oh, ye never teched me!’’ 
But jes’ ’fore Christmas I’m as good as I kin be! 


Gran’ma says she hopes that when I git to be a man, 

I’ll be a missionarer like her oldest brother, Dan, 

As was et up by the cannibuls that lives in Ceylon’s 
isles, 

Where every prospeck pleases, ’an only man is vile! 

But gran’ma she has never been to see a Wild West 


writer on the St. Louis 











show, 





Nor read the life of Daniel Boone, or else I guess she’d 
know 

That Buff’lo Bill an’ cowboys is good enough for me ! 

Excep’ jes’ ’fore Christmas, when I’m good as I can be! 

An’ then old Sport he hangs around,so solemn-like an’ 
still, 

His eyes they seem a-sayin’: ‘‘What’s the matter, little 
Bill ?” 

The old cat sneaks down off her perch an’ wonders 
what’s become 

Of them two enemies of hern that used to make things 
hum ! 

But I am so perlite an’ tend so earnestly to biz, 


That mother says tc father: ‘‘How improved our Wil- 


lie is !”’ 
But father, havin’ been a boy hisself, suspicions me. 


When, jes’ ’fore Christmas, I’m as good as I kin be! 
For Christmas, with its lots an’ lots of candies, cakes 


an’ toys, 


Was made, they say, for proper kids, an’ not for naugh- 


ty boys ; 


So wash yer face an’ bresh yer hair, an’ mind yer p’s 


and q’s. 


An’ don’t bust out yer pantaloons, and don’t wear out 


yer shoes ; 


Say ‘“‘yessum’’ to the ladies, an ‘‘yessir’’ to the men, 
An’ when they’s company, don’t pass yer plate for pie 


agailt ; 


| But thinkin’ of thethings yer’d like to see upon that 


, tree, >> 


> 


scripts that were a marvel | Jes’ fore Christmas heras ood as: yer kin be? 








Wynken, Blynken and Nod. 





Wynken, Blynken and Nod one night 
ailed off in a wooden shoe— 
Sailed on a.river of misty light 
Into a sea of dew. 
‘“‘Where are you going and what do you wish ?”’ 
The old moon asked the three. 
‘“‘We have come to fish for the herring-fish 
That live in this beautiful sea ; 
Nets of silver and gold have we,”’ 


Said Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


The old moon laughed and sung a song, 
As they rocked in the wooden shoe ; 

And the wind that sped them all night long 
Ruffled the waves of dew ; 

The little stars were the herring-fish 
That lived in the beautiful sea. 

“‘Now cast your nets wherever you wish, 
But never afeard are we !’’ 
So cried the stars to the fishermen three, 


Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


All night long their nets they threw 
For the fish in the twinkling foam, 
Then down from the sky came the wooden shoe 
Bringing the fishermen home ; 
’Twas all so pretty a sail, it seemed 
As if it could not be ; 
And some folks thought ’twas adream they’d 
dreamed 
Of sailing that beautiful sea ; 
But I shall name you the fishermen three : 
Wynken, 
Blynken. 
And Nod. 


Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes 


And Nod, is a little head, 
And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 
Is a wee one’s trundle bed ; 
So shut your eyes while mother sings 
Of wonderful sights that be, 
And you shall see the beautiful things 
As you rock on the misty sea, 
Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen three 


Wynken, 
Blynken. 
And Nod. 
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Some Things Which we Should Teach. 





ASA B. BUROKER, ST. PARIS, OHIO. 





One of the first things that should be taught 
a child old enough to talk is a correct use of 
its mother-tongue. And on account of the 
peculiarly close relationship which exists be- 
tween the child and its mother, there is no 
factor so potent as the mother in bringing 
about this result, provided she uses correct 
latiguage. If it were possible for every child 
to have an educated mother, or at least one 
able to use correct language, the time neces- 
sary to teach Grammar in school would be 
very considerably reduced. 

A child should not only be taught how to 
talk so it can be understood by its parents, but 
so it may be understood by anybody. We 
often meet with children who learn to express 
themselves in a certain way which none can 
understand but those who associate with them 
continually. The reason ofthis is that ‘most 
families have a sort of “‘home'diaiect” which 
the members of the family ‘learn, and just in 
the proportion that the parents of the family 
lack culture will this ‘home dialect’ lack of 
corresponding with correct language. And 
unfortunately many of the pupils we teach 
come from homes lacking culture. In such 
case it is clearly the teacher’s duty to displace 
this incorrect language by implanting the cor- 
rect one. Children have no way of learning 
incorrect forms except by imitation. They 
have no way of learning correct forms except 
by imitation. For this reason, if for no other, 
the teacher should use correct language; and 
the pupil should not be allowed to use incor- 
rect forms after he has learned correct ones. 

A little child should be taught the correct 
names of all surrounding objects; and not 
simply the names of the objects, but how to 
talk about the objects themselves, in other 
words, how to describe. The reason we older 
persons can not describe an object is we were 
never taught anything about it. And we must 
not have these children to grow up under our 
care without at least making an effort to 
give them something better than we received. 

The only way we can make ourselves use- 
ful in the instruction of those around is by 
means of language. Then, it seems to me, 
the first thing—shall I say first?—Yes, the 
most important of the first things, at least, for 
us to teach is the correct use of enough words 
to talk with, in a clear, forcible, expressive and 
impressive way. The first lessons in this 
should be given by the parents, and the larger 


part of the work will necessarily fall upon the 
mother. This responsibility is greater than 
most parents realize. How can the careless 
ones be aroused? 


After the child starts to school the parents 
should work in harmony with the teacher. If 
this is not done it places the child in a very 
unpleasant and unfavorable position. 

Taking in consideration the fact that most 
people are by no means perfect in their use of 
spoken language, and that, though a child 
may have educated parents who talk correctly, 
it is absolutely certain, under the existing 
state of things, that it will daily come in con- 
tact with those who do not; it, therefore, be- 
comes necessary that something be done to 
counteract this influence. And, happily, we 
have a remedy in the fact that, as a rule, peo- 
ple write more correctly than they speak. 


Emerson says, 


‘*The tongue is prone to lose the way, 
Not so the pen, for in a letter 

We have not better things to say, 

But surely say them better, 


Our remedy lies in the good books written 
by our most careful and pains-taking writers. 
And a right use of these books should be an- 
other one of the first aims in education. The 
teacher’s work begins with books and ends 
with books. The trouble is we use books too 
much, that is, we do not teach in such a way 
as to give the child the power to get away 
from his books, It should be our aim to téach 
the correct use of books and not the abuse of 
them. I think it was Daniel Webster who 
used to say, “There are two kinds of knowl- 
edge: that which a man knows, and that which 
he knows where to find.” But he placed the 
known first, and he never depended upon 
“that which he knew where to find” when he 
got up to make a speech. We should use 
books liberally, but not to think with. They 
should be used as a means of getting some- 
thing to think about. Reading has been de- 
fined as, “Thinking along a prescribed line;” 
but may it not be our privilege and our ad- 
vantage to think with our own words our own 
thoughts ‘between the lines ?’ 

Right along with the correct use of spoken 
language and the correct use of books should 
be taught the ability to write in plain, simple, 
correct language the thoughts which the child 
may gain from time to time. By writing out 
the thoughts one may have on a subject, it not 
only tends to impress the thoughts more 
deeply on the mind, but aids in forming a habit 
of using correct language. Our schools fall 
short of their highest good if they fail to give 
the chidren some instruction in the way of 
morals. This would not be so necessary to 
do in school if all of the parents would be as 
careful about it as some of them are. But a// 
of the children should be taught by somebody 





te be truthful, honest, kind, generous, polite, 


and respectful, as well as persevering, punctual 
and industrious. 

As only a very small per cent. of the pupils 
of our township schools ever go to a higher 
school, it behooves us to think seriausly about 
what to do for them. There is this fact for us 
to consider: We are paid to make citizens of 
these children, and whatever is conducive to 
good citizenship we have a right—it is our 
duty to teach. A good citizen loves his coun- 
try, his state, his county, his township, his 
school, his home. Anda boy who is taught 
to love his home, his school, his township, his 
county, his state, his country, will be a good 
citizen, and be ready to take into his affections 
all the countries on the face of the earth. He 
will love the noble and good institutions of all 
countries. Hewill be ready to call any man 
brother who is working honestly to make this 
world better no matter in what part of the 
world he may work or of what nation he may 
be a member. Then this, another one of the 
‘first aims’ should be, “Teach Patriotism.” 

~ Pupils in our schools should be taught to have 
a profound respect and love for the Bible. It 
seems that there are too few people who have 
that exalted opinion and regard for the Bible 
as a book worthy of study that they should 
have. But if there are those who do not it is 
evidently because, as children, they were not 
taught to read and study it, and a habit has 
been formed of studying other books to the 
exclusion of the Bible. 

How many of us realize the wonderful in- 
fluence which the Bible‘ has had upon the hu- 
man family? If, by some superhuman power, 
I could take hold of the Bible and transfer or 
transplant it to some other world, and along 
with it every person whom it has influenced, 
and all the thoughts which have grown out of 
that influence, all the pamphlets, papers and 
books which have grown out of it directly or 
indirectly, all the improvements which have 
been made by the people who have believed in 
it, all the institutions which owe their life to its 
existence,— if the Bible, its people,their thoughts, 
their books, their works, their institutions, and 
all their improvements were taken from this 
world and transplanted to another, would you 
wish to stay here, or go with the Bible? 

This picture may help us to see the import- 
ance of inducing our pupils to make them- 
selvesas thoroughly acquainted with this grand, 
good book as is possible for them todo. No 


man’s education is complete if he has not at 
least some knowledge of the Bible. 








Gets Evolution of Dodd, Page’s 
Theory and Practice of Teach- 


5 | ing, Walksand Talks, together 
with Norm Instructor for one year. 











(See page 2.) 
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Primary and —=it_ 
... Intermediate Helps. 








The matter published in this department is merely 
suggestive, yet it may be profitably used with young 
pupils, to keep them busy when not otherwise employed. 








CARD I. 


1. How many are 4 times nothing ? 
2. How many eyes have five chickens ? 
3. How many shoes must a span of horses 
have ? 
4. What will five lead pencils cost at three 
cents apiece ? 
5. How many trees are there in a dozen? 
6. How many ounces in two pounds ? 
7. How many years till 1907 ? 
8. How many pages in a book of eighteen 
leaves ? 
g. What will six oranges cust at thirty cents 
per dozen ? 
10. Which is the fourth day of the week ? 


CARD II. 


1, What number added to itself equals 24? 

2. Divide the sum of 18 and 9g by 3. 

3. How much lessis 5 times 7 than 8 times 6? 

4. How many months in 5 years? 

5- What will six books cost at 12 cents 
apiece ? 

6. How many nails on your fingers ? 

7. What time is it at midnight ? 

8. How much more will six slates at 12 
cents each cost, than 10 lead pencils at 5 cents 
each ? 

9. How many minutes equals two and a 
half hours ? 

10. How many fours in 8 twelves ? 


CARD III. 


1. How many weeks in December, January 


and February ? 


2. If you could earn % a cent a minute 
how much could you earn in two hours? 

3. How many legs have 28 sheep ? 

4. Count your eyes, ears, hands, fingers, 
thumbs and toes ; how many ? 

5. How many nails will be required to shoe 9 
horses, if each shoe requires 8 nails ? 

6. What number must I add to 867 to make 
1876? 

7. If my age is 43, what year was I born ? 

8. What is the distance around a room 
which is 15 feet long by 11 feet wide? How 
many square feet in the room ? 

9. How many fingers have 9 boys and 12 
girls ? 

‘10. Write the even numbers from 16 to 48 ; 

divide each by 2 and add the results. 





CARD IV. 

1. How many square inches of space can 
you enclose with four rules each two feet 
long? 

2. What time is it when the large hand is 
at 9 and the small hand between 5 and 6? 

3. What time will it be 534 hours after the 
time of the above ? 

4. Write the largest number that you can 
with the nine digits. 

5. Express in pints the difference between 


*) one and one-half gallons and one and one-half 


quarts ? 

6. How often is the minute hand of a clock 
over 12 ina day? ae, 

7. Which cost the more a pound of tea or 
a pound of coffee? A bushel of wheat or 25 
Ibs. of flour ? 

8. The year 1894 began on Monday ; how 
many Tuesdays were there in 1894 ? 

9. Will the sum of eight odd numbers be 
even or odd? The sum of eleven odd num- 
bers. 

to. December 6 is Friday ; what day of the 
week will January 12 be? 

CARD V. 

1. Name the words each of which has only 
one letter. 

2. Write a sentence requiring three capital 
letters. 

3. Write a letter asking a friend to loan you 
a lead pencil. 

4. What kind of amark always follows a 
written or printed question ? 

5. Write a sentence of three words con- 
taining as many letters as possible. 

6. Arrange the following words in the form 
a question : breakfast, walk, far, how, James, 
before, did? 

7. Write a sentence containing the word 
turkey and story used in the plural number. 

8. Copy from your readers five short ques- 
tions and five short statements. 

g. Write a sentence containing only four 
letters. 

10. Write a sentence containing the feminine 
form of the words executor and nephew. 

CARD VI. 
Supply suitable words to the following sen- 
tences : 

I. 





tremble in the breeze. 
2. tell us the time of day. 
3. The story of Uncle Tom’s Cabin is 
4. The Empire of China 





























¢. lived on a desert island. 

6. are drawn over the’ snow in 
sledges. 

7. The kind-hearted merchant 

8. His brother was a in New York. 

9. The old bucket that in the 
well. 





10. The cricket chirps 








CARD VII. 


1. Extend both arms so that the right arm 
will point to the south. Toward what direc- 
tion do you face ? 

2. In what direction will your shadow 
fall at noon? At six o’clock a.m. ona sum- 
mer evening ? 

3. Name the direction of your own home 
from the school. 

4. In what way is a little girl running when 
the first sunshine of the morning comes di- 
rectly on her face ? 

5. You watch the sun go down behind a 
distant hill ; in what direction is the hill from 
you? 

6. What direction is opposite to & W.? 
N. W.? 

7. Aship was sailing northwest and was 
struck squarely on the left side by a steamer ; 
in what direction was the steamer going ? 

8. You see a rainbow in the morning is it 
east or west of where you are standing ? 
Why? 

9g. In which direction would you travel in 
order that you might get under the perpen- 
dicular rays of the sun ? 

10. What line would form right angles with 
a N. E. and S. W. line ? 


CARD VIII. 

1. Draw a plan of your garden or farm 
showing the different beds, fields, fences, build- 
ings, etc. 

2. Draw a plan of your own house showing 
the rooms, hall, the stoves, the tables, and the 
beds. 

3. Draw a plan of 
plates, large dishes, cups and saucers, etc., up- 


a dinner-table with 


on it. 

4. Make a plan of a stable with four stalls 
for horses, a manger, a bin of oats, a door, 
and two windows. 

5. Draw on your note book a circle to repre- 
sent the mariner’s compass, then make lines to 
denote the eight principal directions ; put let- 
ters at the end of the lines to tell directions ; 
now hold your book so that the proper line 
points to the north. 


CARD IX. 

1. What does it cost to mail a letter ? 

2. Inwhat month is Thanksgiving? Christ- 
mas? 

3. What are sheep good for ? 

4. How many more fingers than thumbs 
have you ? 

5. What does a milliner do ? 

6. How many ten-cent pieces in a dollar ? 

7. Name five things used in sewing. 

8. Which is usually the larger a squash or a 
pumpkin ? 

g. What is an almanac ? 

10. Which month is the shortest ? 
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CARD xX. 
1. What relation to you is your mother’s 
father ? 
2. What relation to you is your father’s 
sister’s child ? 
3. What relation to you is your brother's 
daughter ? 
4. The name of what month has two r’s? 
5. Write a sentence containing a word 
meaning the same as weary. 
6. Name four things that we have for din- 
ner. 
7. How many five-cent pieces in five dol- 
lars ? 
8. Which is nearer the sun or the moon? 
g. Add ing to hop, rub, chop, scold, and plod. 
10. From what kind of grain is “ Johnnycake” 
made ? 
CARD XI. 
1. Which part of a river is called its source ? 
Its mouth ? 
2. What does a dentist do ? 
3. Name five kinds of trees. 
4. Name three animals that eat hay. Two 
that do not. 
5. Write the names of five kinds of ber- 


ries. 

6. What are preserves made from ? 

7. What is cheese made from ? 

8. What does Mr. stand for? 
Messrs. ? 

g. Give the full name of Hattie, Tom, Will, 
Carrie, Jim and Alec. 

10. What is deer meat called? What is ox 
meat called ? 


Mrs. ? 








Work for Primary Grades. 


BY E, E. B.,. GERMAN VALLEY, N. J. 





PLANT WORK,—FIRST GRADE. 


We will begin the work by taking the seed 
first. Have pupils name and describe from 
five to ten common seeds, such as corn, beans, 
coffee, wheat, oats, etc., etc. Take any one 
kind of seed and plant many of them, so that 
you may have many specimens for class work. 
Have pupils do the same. 

Plant seeds of various kinds to shew the 
pupils that each contains a living germ—a 
plant asleep. 

Use experiments to show the pupils that 
moisture, light and heat are all necessary for 
the healthy development of the plants. 

Plant seeds in cotton that the different 
stages of growth may be observed. Have 
pupils do the same at home and report their 
observations to you. Make drawings of each 


new growth. Have pupils do the same, as 


best they can. Commend them for the efforts 
put forth. 





Study with the pupils, the parts of the seed 
with the corresponding parts of the growing 
plant to establish facts in relation to origin. 

Develop and write stories upon the black- 
board about seeds and then have pupils read 
them ; copy them ; make other similar ones. 

Read tothe children some story abi. t seeds 
and then have pupils reproduce ther. 


THE PLANT. 

Study the plant as a whole, naming, locating 
and giving uses of its different parts, such as 
the roots, stem, and Jeaves. 

For specimens the wild flowering plants of 
the neighborhood, or the common house 
plants will serve the purpose nicely. 

By experiments show the uses of each part. 


THE LEAVES. 
Have pupils name from five to ten different 
kinds of leaves and tell the plant or tree on 
which each grew. Gather the Autumn leaves 
or make drawings onthe board. Pupils may 
gather the leaves for you. 
When making drawings of leaves color them 
appropriately. 
Note the venation, margin and size of leaves 
studied. Compare one kind of leaf with an- 
other kind, etc, 
Open the veins of the leaves, if from a green 
tree, and see what they contain and from 
whence this juice comes. 


THE FLOWERS. 

Recognize and name from five to ten com- 
mon flowers. 

Have flowers on hand and ask pupi!s wheth- 
er such and such a flower, grew on tree, bush, 
or other plant. 

Observe carefully the size, shape and color 
of the flowers studied. 

Discover the cups of the flowers. 

Note the different parts of the cups of the 
flowers. 

Have the pupils observe the thread-like parts 
in the center of the flower. 

Have pupils make drawings of the flowers 
studied. Have each drawing, if possible, ap- 
propriately colored. 


THE FRUIT. 
Name and describe from five to ten kinds of 
fruit. 
Make drawings of same, and have them ap- 
propriately colored. 
Take the apple, pear, peach, plum, and cher- 
ry as good specimens. 
Outline for study of the pear or apple : 
1. What it is and where it grows. 
2. Its covering—color. 
3. Its size and shape. 
4. Dimples—(a) stem, (b) eye. 
5. Parts (a) Skin—color, use, etc. 
(b) Pulp—color, cells, use, etc. 
(c) Core—parts, use, etc. 





6. Seeds, color, parts, use, etc. 

7. Its uses. 

Compare the fruits studied. 

Every pupil should have-one or more speci-— 
men or the work should not be attempted. 

Note :— The second grade or year’s work 
will be given in my next article. These are 
merely outlines and teachers will add to or 
take from, to suit individual circumstances. 








Do not look for wrong and evil, 
You will find them if you do ; 
As you measure for your neighbor 
He will measure back to you. 
Look for goodness, look for gladness, 
You will meet them all the while ; 
If you bring a smiling visage 
To the glass, you meet a smile. 
—Alice Cary. 








Patriotism. 


“Patriotism is love of country and loyalty to 
its life and weal-love, tender and strong; ten- 
der as the love of son for mother, strong as the 
pillars of death ; loyalty generous and disin- 
terested, shrinking from no sacrifice, seeking no 
reward save country’s honor and country’s 
triumph. 

“Patriotism! There is magic in the word. 
It is bliss to speak it and bliss to hear it. The 
human race through ages burnt at the shrines 
of patriotism the incense of admiration and 
reverence. The most beautiful pages of history 
are those that count the deeds which are in- 
spired. 

“Fireside tales, the outpourings of the 
memories of peoples, borrowing from it their 
warmest glow. Orators are most potent when 
re-echoing its whisperings ; poets are sweetest 
when thrilling its chords to music. 

“The humanrace pays homage to patriotism, 
because of its supreme value. The value of 
patriotism to a people is above gold and 
precious stones, above commerce and industry, 
above citadels and warships. 

“Patriotism is the vital spark of national 
honor; it is the fount of the nation’s safety. 
Take patriotism away: the nation’s soul has 
fled, bloom and beauty have vanished from the 
nation’s countenance. 

“The human race pays homage to patriotism 
because of its supreme loveliness. Patriotism 
goes out to what is among earth’s possessions 
the most precious, the first and best and dear- 
est—country; and its effusion is the fragrant 
flowering of the purest and noblest sentiments 
of heart.”—Archbishop Ireland. 








Agents are wanted for the Instructor 
in every town. Liberal cash commission 
on premiums. Any one who will merely 
show the paper to friends, and call atten- 
tion to the fact that it costs but 50 cents a 
year, can easily secure a good club. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


Exercise No. I. 











OCEANS. 
. Mention the five oceans, 
. Which surrounds the south pole ? 
. Which surrounds the north pole ? 
. Which three are crossed by the equator ? 
5. Which lies south 8f Asia and east of 
Africa ? 
6. What one touches North: and South 
America, Europe and Africa ? 
7. What one touches North and South 
America, Asia and Australia ? 
8. What one bounds North America, Europe 
and Asia on the north ? 
g. What connects the Atlantic Ocean with 
the Mediterranean Sea? 

10. In which ocean or oceans does the water 
reach the lowest temperature? The highest? 

11. Mention the largest island that is sur- 
rounded entirely by any ove ocean. 

12. Mention two important industries that 
are carried on at sea which give employment 
to a great many people and supply the world 
with millions of dollars of merchandise each 
year. . 

13. What is an ocean current? Why are 
some of these currents warm and others cold ? 

14. What causes ocean currents ? 

15. What are tides ? 


16. What are waves ? 
* * 
* 


Exercise No. 2. 


-& WwW Nn 





YOUR STATE. 
1. Bound it. 


2. Within what degrees of latitude and 
longitude does it lie? 
3. Locate the capital, giving population. 
4. How many cities in the state? Name 
and locate the metropolis. 
5. What rivers inthe state? What moun- 
tains? 
6. Describe the physical features. 
7. What lakes within its borders? 
8. Is any portion of it under the direct: con- 
trol of the U. S. government? 
9. How many counties in the state? 
10, What is its area in square miles ? 
11. What do youknow of its early history 
and settlement ? 
12. Mention the mineral products, if any. 
13. Mention the chief agricultural products. 
14. If it ranks first in any respect, state 
what. 
15. Mention several railroads which cross it. 
16. Describe the climate. 
17. Mention two or more colleges or univer- 
Sities in the state. 


Exercise No. 3. 





GENERAL QUESTIONS. 





1. On which side of the Mississippi is New 
Orleans? St. Louis? Memphis? Vicksburg? 
Baton Rouge ? 

2. Why is the climate of Alaska warmer 
than Europe in the same latitude? 

3. What are Coral islands and how formed? 

4. Describe the process of gathering 
sponges. 

5. What state excels in the production of 
I. corn, 2. wheat, 3. tobacco, 4. cotton, 5. cane 
sugar, 6. granite, 7. petroleum, 8. rice, 9. 
coal, 10. iron, 11. butter and cheese? 

6. In acolumn write all the states. 
each state give its capital and locate it. 

7. Mention five countries of South America 
and give the capital of each. 

8. Describe the process of manufacturing 
sugar from cane. 

g. Which is farther south, San Francisco or 
Richmond? Chicago or Boston ? 

10. In what state is the geographical centre 
of the United States? 
11. In what state is the “centre of popu- 
lation ?” 
12. How do you account for the fact that the 
financial depression of the past two years has 
affected western cities more than those in the 
east ? 
13. How are icebergs formed ? 
14. How can merchandise be shipped by 
water from Pittsburg, Pa.,to New York? From 
Erie, Pa., to New York? In which case would 
the greater distance be covered ? 
15. Define: Navigable, metropolis, 


dary, latitude, longitude, country, government. 


* * 
* 


Most Dangerous Desert in the World. 


After 


boun- 


The hottest, most arid and most dangerous 
desert in the known world, is in the United 
States. It is the Cocopah Desert! It lies be- 
tween two mountain ranges, and as you stand 
upoa the eastern and look toward the western 
range, there are glimpses of two small lakes 
and it seems a comparatively trifling matter to 
cross the expanse between the mountains. 
Many have attempted it, but have been cruelly 
deceived, and few have ever come back to tell 
the tale of their sufferings. 

Those who have returned, have gone only to 
the first lake, to find that its waters were salt 
and unfit for use. Geologists tellus that this 
lake which ebbs and flows with the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, must have been a part of it, though 
separated by high mountains and an interven- 
ing space of seventy miles. These mountains 





were probably an island, and the Cocopah 
Desert itself the bottom of the sea. ~ 

The sand of that desert is so hot, that in 
traversing a few miles, the shoes are literally 
burned off the feet; and travelers as well as 
beasts will die in agony, being consumed with 
thirst and overcome by heat. 

One traveller who escaped, says, “I once 
started across the barren waste to investigate, 
bnt I had not gone ten miles before becoming 
completely exhausted, the soles of my feet 
were blistered with heat, my brain grew dizzy. 
I could get no air and the breath seemed to 
stop in my throat. I turned back just in time 
to save my life, and when ! reached the forest 
of the mountains once more, I was delirious for 


hours.” 


* * 
* 


Early Real Estate Transfers. 





In 1610 the present site of Richmond, Va., 
was bought by Captain West for “some cop- 
pers.” 

Governor Minuit bought Manhattan Island 
—the present site of New York city—for $24. 
Its present value could hardly be computed. 

Roger Williams bought Rhode Isiand for a 
string of white beads forty fathoms long. 

The land now occupied by the city of New 
Haven was purchased, 255 years ago, for 
“Twelve coats of English cloth, twelve spoons 
of mixed metal, twelve hoes, twelve hatchets, 
twelve porringers, twenty-four knives and some 
French knives and spoons.” 








University of Virginia Partly Destroyed 
by Fire. 





On Sunday, October 27, fire destroyed the 
public hall and the “old chapel” of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, at Charlottesville, Va. The 
burned buildings contained valuable books, 
statuary, paintings, etc., and many records of 
historical value, which can never be replaced. 
The loss is estimated at $300,000. 

This university was founded by Thomas 
Jefferson, and was modelled on the plan of the 
older English universities. From 1825 to 1860 
it was the leading university of the South, and 
it has always been held in high esteem. Its 
students were given more freedom than in 
most American colleges, and were treated as 
men, not as boys. Its diplomas were granted 
only to those who showed thorough culture. 








Every reader of the Instructor, who is 
interested in self-improvement should 
take the Normal Mail Course of the 
Ameriean Correspondence Normal. $3.25 
gives you all the privilages of a thirteen 
weeks’ course. 
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Santa Claus. 





JOHN H YATES. 


He comes in the night! He comes in the night ! 
He softly, silently comes ; 

When the little brown heads, on their pillows so white, 
Are dreaming of bugles and drums ; ; 

He cuts through the snow, like a ship through the foam, 
While the white flakes around him whirl ; 

Who tells him? I know not; he findeth the home 
Of each good little boy and girl. 


His sleigh it is long, and deep, and wide ; 
It will carry a host of things ; 
While dozens of drums hang around, on the side, 
With the sticks sticking under the strings ; 
And yet not the sound of a drum is heard— 
Not a bugle blast is blown— 
As he mounts to the chimney-tops like a bird 
And pops down in like a stone. 


The little red stockings he silently fills, 
Till the stockings will hold no more ; 

The bright little sleds for the great snow hills 
Are quickly let down to the floor ; 

Then Santa Claus mounts to the roof like a bird 
And glides to his seat in the sleigh ; 

Not the sound of a bugle or drum is heard, 
As he noiselessly moves away. 


He rides to the west ; he rides to the east ; 
Of his goodies he touches not one ; 

He eateth the crumbs of the Christmas feast, 
When the dear little folks are done. 

Old Santa Claus doeth what good he can ; 
This beautiful mission is his : 
Then, children, be good to the little old man 

When you find who the little man is. 








Give Heed, My Heart. 





MARTIN LUTHER—1I 483-1546. 





Give heed, my heart, lift up thine eves ; 
Who is it in yon manger lies ? 

Who is this child so young and fair ? 
The blessed Christ-Child lieth there. 


Ah, dearest Jesus, holy Child, 

Make thee a bed, soft, undefiled 
Within my heart, that it may be 
A quiet chamber kept for thee. 


My heart for every joy doth leap, 
My lips no more can silence keep ; 
I, too, must sing with joyful tongue 
That sweetest ancient cradle song. 


Glory to God in highest heaven, 
Who unto man His Son hath given, 
While angels sing with pious mirth, 


Sly Santa Claus. 





MRS. S, C. STONE. 





All the house was asleep, 

And the fire burning low, 
When, from far up the chimney, 

Came down a ‘‘Ho! ho !” 
And a little, round man, 

With a terrible scratching, 
Dropped into the room 

With a wink that was catching. 
Yes, down he came, bumping, 

And thumping and jumping, 
And picked himself up without sign of a bruise ! 


‘Ho! ho!” he kept on, 
As if bursting with cheer. 

‘‘Good children, gay children, 
Glad children, see here ! 

I have brought you fine dolls, 
And gay trumpets, and rings, 


| Noah’s arks, and bright skates, 


And a host of good things ! 
I have brought.a whole sackful, 
A packful, a hackful ! 
Come hither, come hither, come hither and choose. 


“Ho! ho! What is this? 
Why, they all are asleep ! 
But their stockings are up, 
And my presents will keep ! 
So, in with the candies, 
The books, and the toys ; 
All the goodies I have. 
For the good girls and boys. 
I’ll ram them, and jam them ; 
And slam them, and cram them ; 


snooze. 


“Ho! ho! How they’ll laugh 
When they open their eyes ! 

Ha! ha! HowI wish 

I could see their surprise ! 

But I'll give one a kiss, 

And I then must be off ! 

He! he! Little puss, 

Does my breath make you cough ? 

Don’t worry ; I'll skurry, 

Be off in a hurry ; 

So you all may sleep on while I finish my cruise.” 


All the while his round shoulders 

Kept ducking and ducking ; 

And his little fat fingers 

Kept tucking and tucking, 

Until every stocking 

Bulged out, on the wall, 

As if it were bursting, 

And ready to fall. 

And then, all at once, 

With a whisk and a whistle, 

And twisting himself 

Like a tough bit of gristle, 

He bounced up again, 

Like the down of a thistle, 
And nothing was left but the prints of his shoes. 





A glad new year to all the earth, 


—Independent, 


All the stockings will hold while the tired creatures 


Hark, the Herald Angels Sing. 





JOHN WESLEY—1 703-1791. 





Hark ! the herald angels sing. 
“Glory to the new-born King ! 
Peace on earth, and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled !”’ 
Joyful all ye nations, rise, 

Join the triumph of the skies ; 
Universal ‘nature say, 

Christ the Lord is*born to-day.” 


Christ, by highest heaven adored ! 
Christ, the everlasting Lord! _ 
Late in time behold Him come, 
Offspring of a Virgin’s womb ! 
Veiled in flesh the Godhead see ; 
Hail, the incarnate Deity ! 
Pleased as Man with men to dwell, 
Jesus, our Immanuel. 


Hail, the heavenly Prince of Peace ! 
Hail, the Sun of Righteousness ! 
Light and life to all He brings, 
Risen with healing in His wings, 
Mild He lays His glory by, 

Born that man no more may die— 
Born to raise the sons of earth, 
Born to give them second birth. 








Bethlehem Star. 





WM. CULLEN BRYANT. 





As shadows cast by cloud and sun 
Flit o’er the Summer grass, 

So, in thy sight, Almighty One, 
Earth’s generations pass. 

And as the years, and endless host, 
Come swiftly pressing on, 

The brightest names that earth can boast 
Just glisten and are gone. 


Yet doth the star of Bethlehem shed 
A luster pure and sweet ; : 
And still it leads, as once it led, 
To the Messiah’s feet. 
O, Father, may that holy star 
Grow every year more bright, 
And send its glorious beams afar _, 
Fill the world with light. 








What Santa was About Last Week. 





KIRK MONROE, 





In his great arm chair, by a roaring fire 

That blazes brighter and blazes higher 

Than any fire that you ever saw, 

Or than any that ever was built before, | 

St. Nicholas sat, that jolly old elf, 

Smoking his pipe and warming himself, 

Snapping his fingers and toasting his toes. 

His jolly round face and jolly red nose 

Beaming and glowing with so much good will, 
That merely to look at him gives one a thrill 

Of the pleasures that’s waiting the morrow to come— 
The presents, the dinner, the pudding of plum ; 
The dancing, the prancing, the joys and delight ; 





The mistletoe bough, and the yule tree’s red light ; 
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The turkey, the sugar-plums, dolls, and new dresses ; 

The greetings, the meetings, the questions, the guesses _ 

As to what each has received and each one has given, 

Or to make each one happy how each other has striven. 

’Twas the night before Christmas, of nights in the year 

The gladdest and the best, to the children most dear ; 

But to good old St. Nick ‘tis the busiest night— 

He must circle the world ’twixt this and daylight. 

His garments of sable and silver-gray fox 

Have been taken from out of their cedar-lined box ; 

His sledge is outside, and his fleet-footed team 

Are ready to dart with the speed of a dream 

Up mountain, down valley, o’er river and lake, 

Threugh cities and towns, and without a mistake 

To stop at each house where the stockings are hung, 

Or St. Nick is expected, by old or by young. 

The pawing and stamping of each tiny hoof, 

And the jingle of silver-tongued bells, is the proof 

That moments are flying and ’tis time to be gone, 

Or the journey can never be finished by morn. 

But St. Nicholas waits for the post to come in, 

For he must have his mail ere the trip can begin, 

And ‘the antics to-night of the postman, old Boreas, 

Have made him quiet late, they’re so very laborious. 

At last he arrives, with a rush and flurry, 

Puffing, and all out of breath with his hurry, 

Unslings his great sack, as he enters the door, 

And empties the letters right out on the floor. 

One would think ’twould take hours to read all that were 

in it ; 

But St. Nick has got through with them all in a minute. 

He winked as he read the last one in the pack, 

Went out of the door, in a second was back, 

Bringing something that looked like a fowl, 

Either turkey or chicken or possibly owl ; 

But so carefully wrapped up that no one could tell, 

Though that it was roasted all knew from the smell. 

Then, donning his furs and saying good-night, 

He sprang into his sledge and was whirled out of sight. 
* * 2 ad * * 7 * * 

But the letters he left lying there in a heap, 

And, as he’s so careless, we'll just take a peep, 

And see what these wonderful documents are 

That old Boreas carried so fast and so far. 

That all were directed by children ’tis plain, 

Though attempt to decipher each one would be vain, 

Unless every language that’s written or spoken 

Were ours to command ; and by the same token 

We'd be wise as St. Nick, if that were the case, 

And’schools and schoolmasters would be out of place. 

The first one to Russia at once will convey you : 

’Tis directed ‘“‘K’Svetomu Nikolayu,” 

And itasks for a sledge and a polar bear’s paws, 

Or else for a necklace made from the claws. 

“Zum heiligen Christ-Kind” is writ on another : 

’Tis signed by two children, a sister and brother, 

Who live in that dear far-away Faderland 

Where to each comes the Christ-child, with gifts in his 

hand. 

“Au Saint Nicolas” and ‘‘All’ Santo Nicolo” 

Requests a silk dress and a silver picolo. 

Letters to ‘‘Santa Claus” cover the floor, 

And those to “Kriss Kringle” are seen by the score. 

The requests they contain are for books and for toys ; 

For presents for girls and for presents for boys ; 

For soldiers, and pistols, and even for rifles ; 

For bracelets, and rings, and for other like trifles ; 

For candy and sugar-plums, ribbons and laces ; 

For skates and for sleds, for dolls with pink faces. 

In short, for all sorts ‘of conceivable things 

To be thought of by children, from beggars to kings. 

The last of the pile is a letter so small 








*Tis a wonder it ever was noticed at all. 

“Dear Mr. St. Nicholas,”—so ’tis directed ; 

And it goes on to say: ‘‘We’ve hardly expected 
That you would have anything for us this year ; 

But if you could spare from your store of good cheer 
A turkey ! And please will you let be roasted ? 

Our fire is so small that ’twould only get toasted, 

If you should bring us one that hadn’t been cooked. 


In fact, the fire has gone out, I believe, since I looked. 


We haven’t a stick that would kindle another, 

And our last bit of coal was used on the other. 

But we're so very hungry, my dear Santa Claus, 

That for rejoicing a turkey would give us great cause. 
* * © * * * * 

But bless you ! my children, ‘tis getting quite late, 

So kiss us good-night and go to bed straight ; 

For when it is time for St. Nick to appear, 

Not a child must he see nor a sound must he hear, 

So scamper upstairs and put out the light. 


Merry Christmas to each, and to each one good-night. 
—Independent. 








Bessie’s Christmas Party. 





MARY K. HAESELBARTH. 


: 





Bessie gave a Christmas party, 
Such a party ! I declare, 

I ne’er saw such fun and feasting, 
Such enjoyment anywhere ! 

And I am sure you too would say so 
If you only had been there. 


House ablaze from top to bottom ; 
Lights from sparkling chandeliers. 

Scent’of pine and box and laurel 
Stealing o’er you unawares. 

Almost, as you gazed, the beauty 
Filled your eyes with glistening tears. 


In the midst of all the splendor 
Stood the mammoth Christmas tree, 
Bending ’neath its precious burden. 
I could never tell to thee 
Half the treasures on its branches ;— 
Oh, it was a sight to see ! 


“Who the guests ?” Ah! there’s where Bessie 
Did what very few e’er do 

At their Christmas feasts and gatherings. 
Black eyes, gray eyes, eyes of blue, 

From all corners and all places 
Glanced with happiness at you. 


Bessie’s cousins, by the dozens, 
Tripping here and there with glee. 

From the side streets and the alleys 
There were faces sad to see ; 

Faces that were not like children’s— 
Pinched with want and misery. 


“For,” said Bessie, ‘‘I must ask them ; 
Mamma, let me ; don’t you see 

These poor, hungry, starving children 
Never had a Christmas tree ? 

And I'd like, for just this Christmas, 
To invite them mine to see.” 


With a loving kiss her mamma, 


Glist’ning tears within her eyes, 
Said, ‘‘My darling you may ask them ; 
I am glad my daughter tries 
To relieve the woes of others ; 
May she ever heed their cries.” 





Such a feast as these poor children 
Had that night, such warmth and glee, 

And such cheering as went upward 
When the blazing Christmas tree 

Was unladen! ‘*‘’Tis like heaven !” 
Said a little one to me. 


Yes: “like heaven.” Mamma, cousins, 
Tripping lightly to and fro, 
Aided Bessie with sweet music, 
Games and forfeits. Cousin Joe 
Told them the sweet Christmas story 


Of the ages long ago. 


Children, will you do like Bessie, 
While you journey here below ? 

Will you, like the blesscd Jesus, 
Strive to ease the want and woe 

Of the suffering ones, thus making 
Heaven itself begin below ? 








A Christmas Carol. 
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The moon that now is shining, 
In skies so blue and bright, 
Shone ages since on shepherds, 
Who watched their flocks by night ; 
There was no sound upon the earth, 
The azure air was still, 
The sheep in quiet clusters lay 
Upon the grassy hill. 


When lo! a white-winged angel 
The watchers stood before, 

And told how Christ was born on earth, 
For mortals to adore ; 

He bade the trembling shepherds 
Listen, nor be afraid, 

And told how in a manger 
The glorious child was laid. 


When suddenly in the heavens 
Appeared an angel band, 
The while in reverent wonder 
The Syrian shepherds stand. 
And all the bright host chanted 
Words that shall never cease, — 
Glory to God in the highest, 
On earth good will and peace. 


The vision in the heavens 
Faded and all was still; 
And the wondering shepherds left their flocks 
To feed upon the hill: 
Towards the blessed city 
Quickly their course they held 
And in a lowly stable 
Virgin and child beheld. 


Beside a humble manger 
Was the maiden-mother mild, 
And in her arms her son divine, 
A new-born infant smiled. 
No shade of future sorrow 
From Calvary then was cast ; 
Only the glory was revealed, 
The suffering was not past. 


The Eastern kings before him knelt, 
And rarest offerings brought ; 

The shepherds worshipped and adored 
The wonders God had wrought : 

They saw the crown for Israel’s King; 
The future’s glorious part : 

But all these things the mother kept, 
And pondered in her heart. 





The Instructor now gives double the 
reading of any other educational paper. 
Others, cost $1.00 or more—the Instructor 
but 50 centsayear. every Teacher shouid 
know of the Instructor and its liberal 
rates. Will you not tell your friends and 
if possible induce them to subscribe ? 
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GRAMMAR. 


The following miscellaneous exercises in 
Grammar and Composition will be found es- 
pecially beneficial and interesting to the pupils 
if used once or twice each week instead of the 
regular text-book work, similar exercises to 
these upon different subjects will be found in 
the Instructor each month, and we would sug- 
gest that you set apart at least one day each 
week in their use : 








I. BEGINNERS IN LANGUAGE STUDY. 


1. Name three words each of which has 
only one letter. 


2. Write a sentence containing only four 
letters. 


3. What in your opinion is the most im- 
portant rule for the use of capitals ? 

4. What kind of a mark always follows a 
written or printed question ? : 

5. Copy from your reader five short state- 
ments and five short questions. 

6. Write a sentence containing three capital 
letters. 

7. Arrange the following words in the form 
of a question : breakfast, walk, far, how, Hen- 
ry, before, did. 

8. Tell how you would proceed to shine your 
shoes. 

g. Write a sentence of three words contain- 
ing as many letters as possible 

10. Write a letter asking a friend to loan you 
a book. 

II, A FEW NEW IDEAS IN LANGUAGE TEACHING. 


1. Use plural nouns instead of those in italics 
in the following :—The drd builds its mestin 
a tall tree. The dey has gone to his work. 
The old Horse is in the pasture field. The cow 
walks along the plank. The si sails very 
slowly. 

2. Add to each of these sentences the word 
yesterday and write correctly : A girl is singing. 
The little boy walks to town. Thomas does 
his work well. The lamps are burning bright- 
ly. We do this work easily. 

3. In the following sentences substitute 
plural for singular pronouns: He asked his 
brother to wait for him. She asked her sister 
to come for me. I left my parcel behind with 
him. John says that he has not heard her 
sing. 

4. Add to each of these sentences the word 
to-morrow and write correctly :—The cows are 
on the hillside. My brothers walk with a tired 
step. My sister has a new hat. The boy 
laughs at his mistake. 


III. TEN MINUTE EXERCISES. 


1 Write the proper adjectives which cor- 
respond to the following proper nouns :—Nor- 


way, England, Scotland, Sweden, Russia, Mexi- 
co, Turkey, Spain, Portugal, Japan, China, 
Peru, Italy, France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Canada, Malta. 

2. Write a list of nouns derived from the 
following verbs :—Speak, sing, heal, live, drink, 
fly, bind, strike, relieve, set, feed, warm, iron, 
hold, keep, pay, sail. 

3. Write alist of adjectives corresponding 
to the following abstract nouns :— Width, 
popularity, wisdom, piety, poverty, height, 
depth, patience, prosperity, sleepiness, breadth, 
grandeur, length, purity, heroism. 


IV. Easy HOME EXERCISES FOR GRAMMAR 
GRADES. 


1. Write the opposite of the following words: 
good, before, left, small, slow, long, rough, 
sweet, brittle. 

2. Write sentences showing the correct use 
of the following words : shall, will, stop, stay, 
learn, teach, don’t, plenty, plentiful, lightning. 
3. Write a note inviting a friend to your 
birthday party, and write an answer accepting 
the invitation. 

4. Write a note of thanks for some favor 
received. 

5. Advertise the loss of a watch giving 
some particulars, and offering a reward. 


V. PECULIAR CONSTRUCTIONS FOR CRITICAL 
STUDY. 


— 


. John hit Tom a rap. 

. Iasked him his name. 

. He made the stick straight. 

. He made the stamp stick. 

You must keep the water hot. 
. I sang my throat hoarse. 

. The lightning struck him dead, 
. He sat an hour or more. 

. His father left him well off. 

. Pardon me blushing. 
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VI. Easy COMPOSITION EXERCISES FOR GRAM= 
MAR GRADES. 


1. Write a sentence in which you use the 
word és twice. 
2. Show that this sentence may have two 
meanings : 
“My cousin’s father died while he was in 
Florida.” 
3. Write out in full in yourown words what 
is meant by “A stitch in time saves nine.” 
4. Supply suitable verb forms : 
[a] Either of you strong enough. 
[b] Each of the girls—there. 
[c] Neither of us guilty. 
[d] Not one of the birds 
Je] Neither of them——hurt. 
[f] Every man, woman and child——— 











singers. 





lost. 


VII. NEw STYLE COMPOSITION EXERCISES. 


Note :—TIllustrate the meaning of each of 
the following proverbs by applying its teaching 
to every-day life : 

1. A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

2. A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush. 

. Fine feathers do not make fine birds. 

. Birds of a feather flock together. 

. Beggars must not be choosers. 

. Great oaks from little acorns grow. 

. Try to hit the nail on the head. 

. Never cross a bridge ti you come to it. 
. Paddle your own canoe. 

Io. The early bird catches the worm. 

11. Where there’s a will there’s a way. 

12. Don’t cry for spilled milk. 

13. It is a long road that has no turning. 

14. Make hay while the sun shines. 

15. Jack at all trades and master of none. 
16. Necessity is the mother of invention. 
17. Strike while the iron is hot. 

18. There is no royal road to learning. 

19. Rome was not built in a day. 

20. Too many cooks spoil the broth. 
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VIII. SLips OF TONGUE AND PEN. USE EACH 
CORRECT IN SENTENCES 


Do not use anticipate for expect. 

Do not use aggravate for irritate. 
Do not use ad-dress for ad-dress. 

Do not say “His antecedents are bad.” 
Do not use danister for baluster. 

Do not use claim for assert. 

Do not use cétizen for person. 

Do not use excessively for exceedingly. 
Do not use “ft for lighted. 

Do not use persuaded for convinced. 


IX. A. E. I. O. U. EXeERCISEs. 


1. Into what two classes are letters di- 
vided ? 

2. Give instances of the use of silent let- 
ters. 

3. When is y a vowel ? When a consonant? 
Give three instances. 

4. When is w a vowel? When a conson- 
ant? Give two instances. 

5. Name the vowels in the following sen- 
tences :— 

Yes, a few of my birds yonder are learning to 
Jy. 

6. Write the following words in groups, put- 
ting those having the same sound of @ to- 
gether : man, cap, ape, all, at, and, after, make, 
sat, ask, have, fat. 

7. Write the following words in groups, 
putting those having the same sound of ¢ to- 
gether: eat, every, feed, fed, elm, beast, ream, 
stem. re 

8. Write two words each containing the let- 
ter « sounded differently. 
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9. Select words having the different sounds 


of ¢ and a. 
1o. Write a word containing five vowels. 


X. VALUABLE EXERCISES IN SINGULARS AND 
PLURALS. 


1. Write the plurals of the following names : 


grasshopper woman 
handkerchief potato 
donkey monkey 
pulley country 
buffalo sheep 
wharf lantern 
overcoat family 


2. Name five words which add es to form the 
plural. 


3. Name.a word which adds ren to form the 
plural ? 


4. Which of the following words are plural: 


salmon ? scissors ? 
wages ? pantaloons ? 
news ? fish ? 

scales ? cannon? 
tongs ? shot? 


5. Name ten words ending with / and give 
the plural of each. 

6. Correct, where necessary, the following 

plurals : 

flys, oxes, chimnies, potatoes, monkeys, 
monies, negroes, vallies, halfs, keyes, 
leafs, turkeys, gases, benches, brushs, 
storys. 








Tests of the Baltimore & Ohio Electric 
Freight Locomotive. 


The 96-ton electric locomotive has been in 
operation on the belt line of the Baltimore & 
Ohio railway since August 4th last, hauling the 
entire north-bound freight service of that rail- 
road. Every train has been handled promptly 
and the locomotive has been ready at all hours 
during the day, causing no delay to traffic. 
Nothing has occurred to interrupt the excellent 
work of the locomotive, which has responded 
to every call without failure either of speed 
or power. 

A few weeks ago a test was made to learn its 
Capacity for running a loaded train on an up- 
grade. For this purpose a train consisting of 
two steam locomotives, not working, and 27 
loaded freight cars, was brought to astop while 
going north through the tunnel. Here the grade 
is 42 feet to the mile and the rails were damp 
and greasy. The weight of the train was 
1,125 tons, or 1,221 including the electric loco- 
motive. Every drawbar was tight, no slack 


occurring throughout the length of the train. 
In this condition current was turned into the 


motors and movement was immediately com- 
municated tothe train. Atthe end of one min- 
ute the train was running ata speed of 10% 
miles an hour, and at this point the speed was 
increased to the usual rate. The total distance 
moved in 40 seconds was 150 feet and at the 
expiration of one minute 450 feet. 

A few days ago a test was made with a dyna- 
mometer car placed between the electric loco- 
motive and the train, which consisted of 22 
cars loaded with coal, one caboose and two 
dead locomotives. The total weight was 1,068 
tons. Onthe ro per cent. grade in the tunnel 
an average drawbar pull of some 25,000 pounds 
was obtained from the dynamometer diagram. 
The speed at this point was 11% miles per hour. 
Comparison with the diagrams obtained in simi- 
lar service with steam locomotives showed a re- 
markably uniform and steady pullby the electic 
engine, due to the absence from it of recipro- 
cating parts, the torque being constant through- 
out the entire revolution of the wheel. 

A further test was made with another train, 
consisting of 36 cars, one caboose three dead 
engines. 
train with a local freight attached and the 
total weight was in excess of 1,600 tons. It 
was hauled with ease through the tnnnel, and 
calculations from the previous dynamometer 
records and the drawbar pull perampere 
showed a drawbar pull of over 45,000 pounds. 

A test made on October 6th has added a new 
record to the list of remarkable performance 
of this locomotive. The character of the per- 
formance is heightened by the fact that the 
train which it moved measured over 1,800 feet 


This wasa regular through freight 


in length and weighed about 1,900 tons, and 
was Started from a rest in the tunnel, It con- 
sisted of anorth-bound freight train of 28 
loaded cars and two locomotives coupled toa 
local freight of 15 loaded cars and one loco- 
motive. In starting not a sputter, spark or 
slip of the wheel occurred, and the train 
moved with the same precision as if the cir- 
cumstances had been of the ordinary char- 
acter. The drawbar pull-of 60,000 pounds 
was about the record in this case. The train 
was quickly brought to a speed of 12 miles an 
hour and pulled through the tunnel without diffi- 
culty, with the locomotive continuously exert- 
ing a drawbar pull of 40,000 pounds. 

Up to the present time no train which would 
hold together has been found heavy enough to 
cause the electric locomotive to slip ils wheels 
under ordinary fair conditions. The capacity 
of the locomotive has been by no means 
reached. The tests have only shown approxi- 
mately what the locomotives can do. A dy- 
namometer car of sufficient capacity to test the 
maximum drawbar pull will shortly be secured, 
when definite figures can be obtained.— West- 
ern Electrician. 











Horace Greeley. 





An acquaintance met Horace one day and 
said: “Mr. Greeley, I’ve stopped your paper.” 
“Have you?’ said Horace. ‘Well, that’s too 
bad,” and the old white head went its way. 

The next morning Greeley met his subscriber 
again, and said: “I thought you had stopped 
the Zribune?” “Sol did.” “Then there must 
be some mistake,” said Horace, “for I just 
came from the office, and the presses were run- 
ning, the clerks were as busy as ever, the com- 
positors were hard at work, and the business 
was going onthe same as yesterday and the 
“Oh!” ejaculated the subscriber, 
“IT don’t mean that I had stopped the paper, I 
stopped only my copy of it because I didn’t 


day before.” 


like your editorials,” “Pshaw!” retorted 
Greeley, “it wasn’t worth taking up my time 
to tell me such a trifle as that. My dear sir, 


if you expect to control the utterances of the Tri- 
bune by the purchase of one copy a day, or tf you 
think to find any newspaper worth reading that will 
never express convictions at right angles with your 
own, you are doomed to disappointment.— Ex.” 





= 





Canal Boat Propulsion. 


Until quite recently canal boats have been 
propelled by horses and mules, and even now, 
with the exception of a few small, steam tugs, 
which are used for the purpose, the immense 
traffic of our canals is carried on by means of 
these animals. 
displaced by the application of electricity to 
canal boats. On October 26th an official test 
was made of a ‘new system of electrical 
propulsion, the experiment demonstrating the 
practibility or using electricity for this pur- 
pose. 
which is near Niagara Falls, can be easily sup- 
plied with this power, the electrictiy being fur- 


They are, however, likely to be 


The Erie canal, the western terminus of 


nished from the power stations at the Falls. 

Should the system be adopted the useful- 
ness of the canals will be greatly enhanced 
and a new lease of life given them. 





The Amazon Cable. 


aan 





Various efforts have been made to construct 
telegraph lines through Brazil, all of which 
have been unsuccessful on account of the diffi- 
culty of keeping the lines from injury or de- 
A cable is now 
being constructed which will be laid in the 


struction inthe dense forests. 


bottom of the Amazon river, thus assuring the 
success of the enterprise. The cable is being 
made in England and will be laid from a 
steamer which will bring it to the Amazon. 





Its entire length will be 1365 nautical miles. 
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Supplementary... 
~t— Reading. 


It is suggested that the articles given under this heading 
be read before your pupils and that they be required to 
reproduce them in their own language. 














Little Weights. 





The superintendent of a large retail store in 
New York, while talking to a friend one day, 
said: “It is not always the most industrious 
or intelligent salesmen who succeeds in our 
business. Sometimes a peculiarity of speech 
or manner will make them distasteful to custo- 
mers. Note that young man who is selling 
towels, forexample. Heis too familiar. He 
leans over the counter, and whispers as if he 


' were the confidential friend of every woman 


who buys anapkin. He means only to urge 
his wares, but ladies do not like it. They will 
not be served by him again. I shall probably 
be forced to discharge the poor fellow, though 
he means, well.” 

A trustee of one of our colleges was asked 
why Professor Blank was held in comparatively 
light esteem as a teacher. ‘He is a learned 
man, accurate and earnest in his teaching,” 
said the inquirer, “and an honorable gentle- 
man. Yet inferior men are advanced in 
general esteem, while he remains just where 
he began ten years ago.” 

“There is but one cause for his failure,” was 
the reply, “his untidy habits. How can it be 
otherwise with a man who comes on the plat- 
form with soiled linen, a greasy coat, and black 
finger-nails ? He looks like a tramp. Good 
and wise as he is, he does not command the 
respect of the students.” 

Dr. Weir Mitchell in a lecture to nurses said 
that competent, earnest women fail in the sick 
room, because of some peculiarity of habit 
which renders them unpleasant to their 
patients. Among these was the use of per- 
fumes. No well-bred persons will carry about 
a scent which may be offensive to half the peo- 
ple they meet. 

Men and women in every department of life 
find their usefulness impaired by some little 
habit often unconsciously acquired. A _ sensi- 
ble, friendly woman finds that her companions, 
after a few moments conversation with her, 
look bored and manage to leave her. She is 
wounded and perplexed. No one has told her 
that she has the annoying habit of talking only 
about herself, or of giggling at the end of each 
sentence, which wearies the most patient 
listener. 

A clergyman of piety and much talent was 
unpopular in every parish over which he had 





charge because of his brusque, harsh manner 
of speaking. 

Such little weights have burdened and _ hin- 
dered usefulness and success in many a human 
life.— Youth's Companion. 








Caught the Judge Napping. 





The other day a jocular cyclist, well known 
in the Copenhagen sporting world had to 
answer a summons for riding on the foot path 
leading to Lyngby Church. The judge thun- 
dered out the words, “You have been cycling 
on the Lyngby Church foot path ?” 

The cyclist nodded assent. 

“You will have to pay a fine of four kroner.” 

The accused took four coins out of his 
pocket and laid them on the bar. “But tell 
me, Your Worship, have Prince Waldemar and 
Princess Marie permission to cycle on the path 
in question ?” 

The judge rubbed his nose. 

“Um! No. Certainly not. Is this your first 
offence ?” 

“Yes, Your Worship, and my last,” answered 
the culprit. 

“Well, then, I will let you off with a caution 
this time.” 

Our cyclist gathered up his money, made his 
bow, and walked off. But when he got to the 
door, the judge called out to him :— 

“Halloa, you there, did you actually see 
Prince Waldemar and Princess Marie riding on 
that path ?” 

“I? No, Your Worship!” replied the cyclist, 
with a twinkle in his eye and was gone.— 
Handelstidninged. 








A Hero of Duty. 





In a part of the north of Holland, the coun- 
try is not protected from the sea by any 
natural barrier. Sometwo hundred years ago, 
the Dutch undertook the big task of building 
enormous walls or dykes of granite blocks and 
clay, to keep out the sea. Behind this shelter, 
numerous villages arose, which flourish to the 
present day. Alkmond, in particular, which 
numbers ten thousand inhabitahts, is built a 
little below the dyke, which is kept in constant 
repair by two hundred workmen under the 
direction of an engineer. 

One afternoon in November/ a long while 
ago, a furious wind was blowing from the 
northwest, increasing every moment. The en- 
gineer in charge was a young man engaged to 
be married, whose friends and family lived in 
Amsterdam. He was to go to Amsterdam that 
very evening to join a great festival long looked 
forward to and eagerly desired. His prepara- 
tions were all made and he was in high spirits, 
ready to set out. Suddenly, the sound of the 
rising wind struck upon his ear; and he re- 


membered with a pang of anxiety that it was 
the time of the high tides. He thought of. his 
dyke and all that depended on it. It would be 
a dreadful disappointment not to go. But the 
dyke! His friends would all be expecting him, 
watching for him. What would they think! 
But the dyke! There was a conflict between 
pleasure and duty. 

It is six o’clock. The sea is rising. But at 
seven he must set out for Amsterdam. Shall 
he go? His heart says, Yes; duty says, No. 
Again he looks at the sea, watches the rising 
storm, and decides to remain at his post. 

He then runs to thedyke. Itis a scene of 
the utmost confusion. His two hundred men 
are bewildered. The storm has become a ‘hur- 
ricane. The supply of tow and mortar is 
exhausted. They are at their wits’ end to know 
how to repair the breaks,—how to defend the 
place against the terrible enemy which is every 
moment gaining upon them. But, as soon 
as the young engineer appears, a joyous 
cry bursts from every breast. “Here is the 
master! God be praised! Now, all will be 
well!” 

The master places each workman at his post, 
and a desperate battle begins between man and 
the desperate ocean. About half-past eleven 
there is a cry from the centre,— : 

“Help ! help!” 

“What is the matter ?”’ 

“Four stones carried away at a blow !” 

“Where is that ?” 

“Here to the left.” 

The master does not lose a moment. He 
fastens a rope around his body, four workmen 
do the same ; and forty arms seize the ropes, 
while the five brave fellows throw themselves 
into the waves to repair thedamage. The mad 
waves struggle with the men, dash them about, 
blind them. No matter; they do their duty, 
and they are hauled on land again. 

But the cry, “Help! help!” soon rises from 
all parts. 

“Stones,” cried one. 

’ “There are no more.” 

“Mortar !” 

“There is no more.” 

“Take off your clothes!” cries the master, 
tearing off his own. “Stop the holes with 
them !” 

What will men not do for a noble leader in a 
great cause? Cheerfully without a murmur, 
straining every nerve, the gallant two hundred 
toil on, half-naked, exposed to all the fury of a 
November tempest. 

Meanwhile, the people of Alkmond ate and 
drank, sang and danced, little thinking that 
there were but a few inches of masonwork be-— 
tween them and death. Thousands of lives 
had been saved because one man had done his 
duty. ; 
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It Never Pays. 





It never pays to fret or grow! 
When fortune seems our foe ; 

The better bred will push ahead 
And strike the braver blow. 


For luck is work, and those who shirk 
Should not lament their doom ; 

But yield the play, and clear the way 
That better men have room. 


It never pays! A blunt refrain, 
Well worthy of a song, 

For age and youth must learn the truth 
That nothing pays that’s wrong. 


The good and pure alone are sure 
To bring prolonged success ! 
While what is right in heaven’s sight 
Is always sure to bless. 
— Selected. 








How to Teach Addition. 





BY J. CARR, L. I. 





It is necessary, in order that the pupil may 
make progress in the study of Arithmetic, to 
understand not only how to do a thing, but 
why to do it. It should be taught, not as a 
matter of memory, but as a matter of thought. 
Nothing should be memorized, unless it is 
thoroughly understood, and then it is unnec- 
essary, but may enable the pupil to better ex- 
press that which he already knows. In 
Arithmetic, there are but two ways of pro- 
gressing, namely : from small numbers to large 
ones, as in addition ; and from large numbers 
to small ones, as in subtraction. There are 
different ways of changing from large numbers 
to small ones, and vice versa, but all other sub- 
jects grow from either subtraction, or addition, 
or from both. Thus multiplication is only a 
short way of adding when all of the numbers 
are equal, while division is only a short method 
of subtracting, when all subtrahends are equal. 

There are but two ways of adding: one 
where single columns are added, and the en- 
tire sum placed under the added columns ; the 
other when two or more columns are added 
together. The former is counted together, and 
is readily understood ; the latter needs some 
explanation. j 

Take for example 28 and 35. In 28, 2 
means 2 Zens, and 8 means 8 ones. In 35, 3 
means 3 feus, and 5 means 5 ones. 28 
8 ones added to 5 ones make 13 ones, 35 
or I genand 3 ones. Carrying 1 ten _ 
to 2 tens and 3 tens, we have 6 tens. * 63 
We now have 6 ¢ens and 3 ones, or 63. 

Smaller numbers may be used, and counted 
together, so that the pupil may see the coinci- 
dence between it and the adding. It is an ex- 


cellent plan to have the pupil read each num- 








“WHEN THE CAT’S AWAY THE KITTENS WILL PLAY.” 





ber both ways; as, five hundred and seventy- 
six, and 5 ‘hundreds 7 tens and 6 ones. Also 
place each partial sum to one side, and have it 
read both ways, so that it may be more 
readily picked to pieces and distributed. Giv- 
ing more examples, and expanding in this 
manner, we may soon pass to columns of three 
and more figures. As soon as the pupil can 
write and read his own figures, examples 
should be placed on the black-board for him 
to add, the work being corrected by the teacher 
or by other pupils. 

After the pupil has mastered addition of 
compound numbers, he is prepared to have it 
still farther explained to him. Our scale of no- 
tation is 10, in which 10 oves make a fen; 10 
tens make a hundred; 10 hundreds make a 
thousand ; etc. Add for example 3908, 583, 


4734, 9868, 654. 10 Io 36:10 
8+3+4+8+44=27 thous. hunds. tens. ones. 
ones, which when 3 9 fe) 8 
divided by 10, 5 8 3 
gives 2 tens and 4 7 3 4 
7 ones, 2+0+8+ y 8 6 8 
34645 tens = 24 6 5 4 


tens, which when 
divided by 10, 19 7 4 7 

gives 2 hundreds and 4 tens. 2+9+5+7+8+6 
hundreds = 37 hundreds, which when divided 
by 10, gives 3 thousands and 7 hundreds. 
3+3+4+9 thousand = 19 thousand. Thus we 
get 19747. If he masters this, which he can 


not fail to do, we venture to assert he can be 
taught little else concerning addition of simple 








numbers. 





What Should a Pupil Learn at School 
Besides Books ? 





Extracts from Pupils’ Work, Belleview, Hla. 





“Pupils should learn, obedience to teacher, 
politeness to both teacher and pupils, attention 
to what she says to them, neatness about their 
desks, cheerfulness and patience with their les- 
sons and trials, purity and truthfulness in con- 
versation, respectfulness in their manners and 
promptness in performing their duties.” 

Ida Abshier, aged 13. 


“Good morals, self-government, good man- 
ners.” Bessie Abshier, aged 9. 


“They should learn to be thoughtful for the 
comfort of others . . . . They should be faith- 
ful in all their duties and be kind and gentle 
to the weaker ones.” 

Nora Stroble, aged 15. 


“To be kind to their schoolmates, to behave 
like ladies and gentlemen.” 
Mary Keeler, aged 10. 


“Punctuality, obedience, patience, truthful- 
ness and neatness.” Lena Lewss, aged 14. 

“To do unto others, as we would that others 
do unto us.” Margaret Acheson, aged 13. 

“To be honest and truthful in everything.” 
Ekzabeth Acheson, aged 13. 

“Good manners and good behavior. To be 
kind to their playmates.” Frank Fairbanks. 


“To never give up, but try, try again.” 
Alma Lewis, aged 11. 
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QUESTION BOX. 


Conducted by Chas. H. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio, 
and is to continue through the year. 











Can one properly say that astate is bounded by a 
river ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Of whom was it said—‘‘When the ermine of the of- 
ficial robe fell upon him it touched nothing less spotless 
than itself? 

Ans. Chief Justice Marshall. 

From what text-book do you select your history 
questions ? 

Ans. I have about thirty volumes onr his- 
tory. The answers will be found in the fol- 
lowing: Barnes, Eclectic, Scudder, Eggleston, 
Quackenbos, Anderson, Montgomery and 
Sheldon. 

Philadelphia and Denver are in the same latitude. 
[a] Would the parallel be the shortest distance between 
them measured on the earth’s surface? [b] Is there 
any parallel which is the shortest distance between two 
points situated upon it ? 

Ans. (a) The shortest distance between any 
two places is the arc ofa great circle. A 
great circle may be made to pass through 
any two points on the globe. Take the 
equator for example which is the only paral- 
el of which this is true; you will readily see 
that the shortest line between any two points 
upon it will coincide with it. Any line con- 
necting these points and not coinciding will 
lengthen the distance between them. Since 
this is true of one great circle it is true of 
any. The parallel between Philadelphia 
and Denver does not coincide with the great 
circle passing through them. Hence it 
lengthens the distance between them. The 
distance must be taken in miles, not degrees. 

What is the difference between a parish and a coun- 
ty? 

Ans. They are practically the same. 
Called “parish” in Louisiana. 

What person and number are given to verbs whose 
subjects are infinitives ? 

Ans. Third person, singular. 

Why did not Webster resign with the other members 
of Tyler’s Cabinet ? 

Ans. He was negotiating an important 
treaty with Great Britain. 

What five noted explorers died on the field of dis- 
covery? 

Ans. Hudson,Champlain, DeSoto, LaSalle, 
and DeLeon. 

What presidents were not nominated ? 

Ans. A few of the first presidents and the 
Vice-presidents who became president by 
death of the chief executive. 

Where is the Vice-president inaugurated ? 

Ans. In the Senate Chamber. 

Since slavery has been abolished upon what does the 
admission of new states now hinge? 

Ans. The party in power usually looks 


after political interests in admitting a new 
state. 





Who wrote our Constitution ? 

Ans. Governor Morris. 
called the father of it. 

Which was the last state to ratify the Constitution? 

Ans. Rhode Island, May 29, 1790. 

[a] What did Balboa call the Pacific Ocean? [b] 
Who gave it its present name? [c] What vessel first 
crossed it ? 

Ans. (a) The South Sea. (b) Magellan. 
(c) The Victoria. 

By what other name is the battle of Quebec some- 
times known? ; 

Ans. Battle on the Plains of Abraham. 

Where was Henry Hudson buried ? 

Ans. Itis supposed he was lost in Hud- 
son Bay. 

Are the answers correct to problems ‘3’ and ‘7”’ in 
October number of Instructor? 

Ans. No. The answer to the third is 1 hr. 
50 min. Solved by L. C.M. Answer to the 
7th is 32.07—— ft. 


The difference and quotient of two numbers is 5; 
what are the numbers? 


Ans. Let zone. 


Madison was 


y=the other: 


x—y=5 
pats 
y 
x=dy 
5y—y=5 By substituting. 
4y=5 
y=4 or 14, one number. 
a—li—5 


a=64, the other number. 


Explain the use of ‘‘were’’ in the following: __ 
“Throughout the fall campaign the Southern leaders 
had threatened to secede if Mr. Lincoln were elected.”’ 


Ans. Although the author has written 
the above since that event, we are carried 
back in thought to the time when the declar- 
ation of secession was made. Since there 
was some doubt implied it is necessary to 
use the subjunctive mode. Since’ the seced- 
ing was to take place only in event of his 
election—that election would then be a thing 
of the past and we must use past tense. 

How did the U. 8. get Oregon? 

Ans. Oregon was acquired by purchase 
from France in 1803. Itssouthern boundary 
was defined by a treaty of 1819 with Spain, 
and its northern boundary by the convention 
of 1846. 

Where are San Diego harbor and Bodega Bay ? 

Ans. San Diego harbor is in the extreme 
southwestern part of California and Bodego 
Bay is SanFrancisco harbor. 

When we speak incorrectly do we use poor grammar 
or poor language ? 

Ans. Poor language. 


Who discovered Newfoundland? 


Ans. Sebastian Cabot. 
How does a hot foot-bath relieve the headache ? 
Ans. By calling the blood from the head. 








Any teacher who receives a sample copy 
of the Instructor can get the paper one 
year asa premium by sending two other 
new subscribers with fees in full, 





What They Say. 


We publish extracts from letters received from a few 
of the students of the AMERICAN CoRRESPONDENCE Nor- 
MAL. We have on file the originals together with 
thousands of others speaking in equally as high tera.s. 
Any teacher or student preparing to teach who is not 
following some systematic course of study is neglecting 
golden opportunities. We have helped thousands to 
employ tkeir time profitably and can help you. If you 
want to know all about our plan rend for catalogue. It 
gives particulars of 20 separate courses. You will be 
surprised to learn how much we can do for you ata 
very slight cost. Address AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE 
NorMaL, Dansville, N. Y. 


Marysvi..e, Cat.—I received Diploma and am well 

— with it as well as with my summer’s work.— 
OLA DUNNING. 

Dansury, Conn.—I have just finished the tenth 
week’s work in the Correspondence Normal Course 
and can truthfully say that I have never enjoyed any 
home work better in my life. It is with regret, that [ 
see the Course draw to its close; but I shall always 
speak words in its favor. EK. Grace Hoyr. 

Sr. Mary’s Scooot, LEApvILLE, Cot.—I have -com- 
leted your Normal Course and received my Diploma 
or which I wish to express my sincere thanks and 

deep gratitude. I shall always appreciate it asa re- 
membrance of ten weeks valuable and practical work. 
The Normal Course charmed and interested me more 
than any work in my whole life. I pursued it thor- 
oughly and can truthfully say that I derived more 
benefit from it, than if I had been placed under a 
teacher for many years. I have preserved every part 
of it for future use.—SisTeR Fortunata. 

Fountain Date, Pa.—The diploma received and I 
am highly pleased with the same. I certainly feel 
grateful to you for the benefit that I have derived from 
pursuing the Normal Course and I shall ever speak a 

ood word for the noble work you are doing.—Cnuas. 
{. WILLS. 

Hamer, Ounto.—I have found the Normal Course 

just what it was recommended to be. I will never re- 
ret the time and money spent. I think it is the best 
investment I ever made.—JoHN MEAsEL. 

Routerre, Pa.—Having taken your Correspondence 
Course for the past ten weeks, let me say that I believe 
it to be the cheapest as well as one of the best ways of 
receiving instruction. In this time I must say I te 
had an excellent review and feel fully repaid for the 
small amount — you. The wonder is, how you can 
give so much for so little.—A. J. MarscHner. 

TripunE, Kans.—I can highly recommend your 
Normal Course as the best I have ever seen. I took it 
last year and by its assistance, I was able to secure a 
Second Grade Certificate. I say to all, it is excellent.— 
LizziE VanNoy. 

No. New Satem Micu.—I am very much pleased with 
the diploma, but more so with the benefit derived 
from the course.—Bessiz L. Sears. 

Crayton, Det.—I received the diploma afew days 
ago and am highly pleased with it. Ishall cherish it 
as a memento of thirteen pleasant weeks of study. I 
think the Normal Course is one of the best in the 
world. The letters on teachi:g ar. golden steps for 
the young teacher by which he may climb to the top 
of the profession.—STEPHEN A. BrIscoE. 

Winpber, Ga.—I would not take for the questions 
and answers what the entire course cost. You may 
rest assured that I will recommend A. C. N. where- 
ever I go and find those in need ofits help. Accept 
my thanks for the diploma. It is much nicer than I 
expected.—N. D. MEapow. 

Cray, ArK.— My diploma far exceeded my expecta- 
tions and Iam very proud of it. I feel sure that by 
taking your A. C. Normal Course, I have been enabled 
to receive a First Grade in White Co. Thanking you 
for the benefit derived from the A. C. Normal, I re- 
main:a well wisher for your success.—ANNA Roru. 

GLADE Farms, W. Va.—Having pursued your Ad- 
vanced Normal Course and received your attractive 
diploma, I deem it a duty devolving upon me to ex- 
press my thanks for the same and testify to the merits 
of your course. I began the course not without a re- 
luctance, for I presumed the pict re of its merits | ad 
been too highly colored, but permit me to say that 
personal experience has taught me that su h was not 
the case. The feature of vriginal work is of great value, 
and has a powerful tendency td develop the best of the 
individual’s characteristics. Ish.ll ever endeavor to 
exert my influence toward advancing the interests of 
your school.—D, E. Cupret. 
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B4U BUY YOUR Silk and Bunting 






, Ete. 
J. A. JOEL & CO., 
assau St., - New York. 


NK: Se 


Barbour’s Tablet Ink is the Best, Chea 
est and the Most Convenient Ink for 

Is, not or corrode pen; 
stands freezing. Write for FREE SAMPLE 
and prices. 


Andrews Schoo} Furnishing Co., 
65 Fifth Ave., New York 


ALUMINUM HAIRPINS, 


Made of the new metal, look like silver. 
Never tarnish. Have three different pat- 
terns at 50 cents each. Sent by mail on 
receipt of price. Stamps taken. Belt 
Buckles, 75c. Cigar Case, 50c. Cigarette 
Match Sajes, 2c. Pep- 
per and Salts, $1.00 per pair. Send for 
ca e and prices for 100 useful and 
fancy articles suitable for fairs, card par- 
ties, holiday presents, ete. 


Wri. A. EINHAUS, Manuf’r, 

Wholesale and retail. 22 Maiden Lane,N. Y. 
A CHOICE 

HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


YOUR 


BOYS and GIRLS 


—aAND— 






























NEED IT EVERY DAY. 


avREE A 
Sponge Holders 


Are indispensable for clean- 
ing Slates, Blackboards, Mir- 
rors, Grease Spots from 
Clothes, etc. 





Al ways Read y- 


No Dirty or Wet Hands 
or Sleeves 


Send 12 cts. for sample, 
or $1.00 for One Dozen 
by mail 


WOODMAN & CO, 


(P. O. BOX 2872) 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 


Bruceline, the only genuine remedy for restoring 
gray hair to its natural color; no dye and harmless. 
Thousands of Testimonials, $1.00 per bottle. Drug- 
gists or BRUCELINE CO., 376 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
Treatise on the Hair sent on application FREE. 


D®- T, FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM OR MAGIC BEAUTIFIER. 
Purifies as well as beautifies the skin. No other 
cosmetic will do it. 








Tan, 
Moth 


Removes 
Pimples, 
Patches, 
Freckles, 
Skin Diseases, 
and every blem- 
ish on beauty, 
and defies detec- 
tion. It has 
stood the test of 
43 years, and is 
so harmless we 
taste it to be sure 
it is properly 
made. Accept 
no counterfeit of 
similar name. 
Dr. L. A. Sayre 
said toa lady of 
las. the haut-ton (a 
tient) : “As you ladies will use them,I recommend 

@ uraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all the 
kin preparations.” For sale by all D ts and 
F +4 8 Dealers in the U. S. Canada an Europe. 
ERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r,37 Great Jones St.,N.Y. 
HOW MANY The Editor of Ink Drops isa 
on professional mman and has 
itten thousands of cards. He will write you six or 
more cards with name in various Styles, as a prem- 
jum to his art paper, 20 centsa year. Sample free. 








ways can you write your name? 


5 New and Beautiful Pieces, 


‘By H. R. PALMER. 


The Old Front Door. Duet or Solo, with 
Quartet Refrain. “When in childhood I sat at 
my mother’s feeton the sill of the old front 


door.” 20 cents. 

Child Life on the Farm. Mixed Quar- 
tet. “ the hens and the cute little chick- 
ens.” ‘Helping papa and mamma.” 25 cents. 

The Appeal. Solo, Duct and Quartet for 
Women’s Voices. ‘Fly, little swallow, and bid 
my one lover come quickly to me.” 20 cents. 

The Absent Loved One. Solo for Con- 
tralto or Bass. Beautiful harmony effects in ac- 
companiment. ‘God keep you, dearest, all this 
lonely night.” 15 cents. 

The Angelic Husband. Quartet for 
Women’s Voices (Humorous). ‘But the real an- 
gelic husband—well—he’s never yet been born.” 
20 cents. 

The five last named pieces are also bound to- 
gether in pa form; price for the five, 75 
cents. All dealers keep these publications. If 
not, send to 


H. R. PALMER, Box 2841, New York City. 
all kinds, big and 


JA BELLS little—for Churck 


god School, for Fire, 
Catalogue FREE. ‘actory and Farm. 
BELL FOUNDRY CO., Nortnvicte, Mice 


Saalfield’ 


Sheet 
Music 


C. ROBINSON & CO., 
11 Cooper Place, - - - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE GOSPEL OF BUDDHA, By Paul Carus, 
has admirably collated the teachings of Gautama 
Buddha, heretofore scattered through the sacred 
books of the East, and nowhere else to be found 
harmoniously and systematically massed together, 
deserves recognition asa valuable contribution to 
the world’s knowledge.— ¢ he World, New York. 
With Table of Reference and Parallels, Glossary 
and complete Index. Third revised Edition. Cloth, 
Gilt Top, $1.00. 
THE OPEN COURT PUB. CO., CHICAGO. 


SHORTHAND. 


WHY was the ISAAC PITTMAN SYSTEM 
adopted and taught in the NEW York 
publie day schools? BECAUSE it is the BEST, 
and has the latest and most practical text-books. 
Alphabet and specimen pages free. 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Sq., N. Y. 
ATTEND the Metropolitan School of Shi rt- 
hand, 156 5th Ave. Live and Practical methods 
Special course and rates to teachers. 


GET THE BEST. 


“WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD.” 
Excelsior Webster Pocket Speller and 


of the English 
Definer “y onguane 
containin Over 25,000 
words. This work gives 
the correct orthography 
and definition ot all the 
words in common use 
The illustration gives a 
fair idea of the shape of 
the work being especial], 
made to fit the pocke 
> SPELLeg and bound in a style 
pele which makes it durable 
San Taeme|=— (OM and elegant. This Speller 
‘I and definer is not reprint, 
but has been carefully 
repared by competent 
i Sends to meet the gener- 
Mal want for a book of 
this kind, and for the 
space it —— has ne 
superior in the publish 
ing world; containing 32¢ 
pages double column. 
weighs as 9 ounces, size 5 x 244 inches, bound ir 
— merican Russia Leather _and_ in 


exed. Postpaid, 50 Cts 
Cloth, indexed, 25 cents. Agent’s wanted. Lib- 
eral terms. Send for our list of EDUCATIONAL 
HELPs. 

EXCELSIOR PUBLISHING HOUSE, 

22 and 24 City Hall Place, - - New York 








| Send for list 2400 pieces, six 

cents copy, post free, ar- 
ranged for Piano, Organ, 
Flute, Cornet, Banjo, ete. 
Song folio (with choruses) 
51 pieces, postpaid, 58 cents. 
Dance Album 46_ pieces, 
postpaid 58 cents. 
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An old physician, retired from practice, having 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary 
Srmule of asimple vegetable remedy for the 
speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung 
Affections, also a positive and 
Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, after 
powers 
thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make it | 
known to his suffering fellows. 
motive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I 
will send free of charge, to all who desire it, this 
with full 
Sent by mail 


had 
the 


hav 


reci 


directions for preparing and u f 
by addressing with stamp, naming this paper, 
W. A. NoYes, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester N. Y. 


A Lesson of Mercy. 
BY ALICE CARY, 


A boy named Peter 
Found once in the road 
All harmless and helpless, 

A poor little toad ; 
And ran to his playmate, 


And all out of breath 
Cried, ‘John, come and heln, 


And we'll stone him to death !’ 


And picking up stones, 
They went on the run, 
Saying one to the other, 
“Oh, won’t we have fun ‘”’ 


Thus primed and all ready, 
They’d got hardly back, 

When a donkey came 
Dragging a cart on the track. 


Now the cart was as much 
As the monkey could draw, 

And he came with his head 
Hanging down ; so he saw, 


All harmless and helpless, 
The poor little toad, 

A-taking his morning nap 
Right in the road. 


He shivered at first, 

Then he drew back his leg, 
And set up his ears, 

Never moving a peg. 


Then he gave the poor toad, 
With his warm nose a dump, 
And he woke and got off 
With a hop and a jump. 


And then with an eye 
Turned on Peter and Jobn, 
And: hanging his homely head 
Down, he went on. 


“We can’t kill him now, John,” 


Says Peter, ‘‘that’s flat, 
In the face of an eye and 
An action like that !’’ 


“For my part, I haven’t 
The heart to,’”’ says John ; 

“But the load is too heavy 
That donkey has on.”’ 


’ 


‘‘Let’s help him ;’ 
Set off with a will 

And came up with the cart 
At the foot of the hill. 


And when each a shoulder 
Had put to the wheel, 
They helped the poor donkey 
A wonderful deal. 
When they got to the top 
Back again they both run, 
Agreeing they never 
Had had better fun. 
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CONSUMPTION CURED. 


radical 
ing tested its wonderful curative 
Actuated 


French or English, 
using. 


pe, in German, 


so both lads 


cure for | 








EVOLUTION OF DODD, 


ALL 


WALKS AND TALKS, 





ddress, 
INK DROPS, Farmington, N. Y. 


INSTRUCTOR ONE YEAR, 


PAGE’S THEORY AND PRACTICE, 





Any person who will send two orders for this combination with fees in full can 
get the Insrrucrora fully ear from date and the three books, as a premium 
provided 16 cents extra be sent for postage on books. | 


Address NORM.\L INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Home Sy A | 


* 
T was the ambitious young man and woman on 
the firm. behind the counter, in the mill, in the 
Tawyer’s office, in the bank.—the man and woman 
Without the opyorunity of « college education. g 
that nade this method of teaching law a necessity. 4 
We offer three courses :— 

1. A PReraRATOoRY Law Course. 

2. A COURSE PREPARING THE STUDENT 
TO Practise LAW OR FOR GENERAL 
CULTURE. 

3. A Business Law Course For Busi- 
N: SS McN ANDO WoMEN, 

THE tuition fee is smol!, the course complete. 9 

the re-uit perfect. Nicely printed catalogues q 

explain the courses. They can be had tor the 
asking. Address 


THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, 

No. 10 5 Telephone Bulld’c, DETROIT, MICH. 

comm ¢4¢ cm’ 

' 

| REWARD & GIFT CARDS 

| Thousands New Pretty Artistic Deslgns of Flor- 
als,Flowers, Fruits, Scenes, Views,Crescents, Shields, 
Scrolls, Easels, Panels, Vases, Ships, Birds, Animals, 
Juveniles, Landscape, Marine and Water Scenes, etc. 
Price for 12 cards; size 3x44 inches 8c.; 3'9x5'% We. ; 
4'4x6 20c.; 5'gx7's 30c.; 7X9 50c.; 9X11 75 All are 
Pretty Chromo Reward Cards no two designs alike. 


Samples Seat Free to Teachers, 


Price List of School Suppiles, Embossed, Frosted, 
Mounted, Silk-Fringed Chromo Reward Gift Cards, 
teward, Gift, and Teachers’ Books, Plays, Speakers, 
Recitations Dialogues, Drills, Marches, Entertain- 
ments, Tableaux, Alphabet, Number, Drawing,Prize, 
Reading, Merit, Credit, Perfect, On Time and Honor 
Cards, School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Ete., Free. 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. 


BEST BOOKS FOR ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Tiny Tot's Speaker. For the weeones. Con- 
tains more than one hundred and fifty little pieces, 
of only a few lines each, expressed in the simplest 

| language, 15 cts. 

Child's Own Speaker. 
Songs, Concert pieces, Dialogues and Tableaux, 
children of six vears. 15 cts. 

Little People’s Speaker. A _ collection! of 
Recitations and Readings, mostly in verse. For 
children of nine years, 15 cts. 

Young People’s Speaker. Recitations for 
itferent Holidays, Temperance Pieces, Patriotic 
x,ete. For children of twelve years. 15 cta. 
Young Folks’ Recitation. An_ excellent 
collection of recitations adapted to the various needs 
| of young people’s entertainments. For children of 
fifteen years. 15 cts. 
People’s Dialogues. — Everything 
ind fresh, and arranged for special days and 
For children of 










ass 















Recitations, Motion 
For 












oung Folks’ Dialogues. Everything spec- 
| ially written for this volume. One of the best dia- 
logue books in print. For children of fifteen years. 
} 25 cts, 

Choice Dialogues. This is doubtless the best 
all-round dialogue book in print, adapted as itis to 
Dy-schools, « public and private entertainments, 
and to young people or adults. 30 cts. 

| Woung Folks’ Entertainment. Contains 
Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Pantomines, Tam- 
bourine and Fan Drill, Tableaux, ete. All specially 
| prepared, 25 cts. 
| »prous Dialogues and Dramas. All 
| the sues are bright and taking,and sure to prove 
| most successful in their presentation. They can be 
given on any ordinary stage or platform, and require 
nothing difficult in the way of costume. 30 cts, 

Drills and Marches. Everything specially 
prepared for this volume. Contains Broom Drill, 
Hoop Drill and March, Mother Goose Reception and 
Drill, Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, ete, 25 cts. 

| Address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO., Warren, Pa. 


| 
| 
©) Any boy 


Vz = e 

©) or any girl 

U =n In the remotest hamlet, or any teach- 
er or official anywhere, can secure of 
us promptly, second-hand or. new, at 
reduced prices, and singly or by the 
dozen, postage or expressage free, 


School Books 
of all Publishers 


Brand new, and complete alphabetical 
catalogue /ree, if you mention this ad. 
Arthur Hinds & Co. 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 
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MAKE YOUR LITTLE FRIENDS HAPPY, 








Vat of our immense assortrnent of silverware we have made un this pretty little child’s set consisting of knife, fork and 2 ane 
have put ther up in a cute, plush-lined box, that makes them the most delightful present one can possibly give to a child. ere 
not ee but a real serviceable set for use. They will give more joy than toys or trinkets and will last for alltime, Ow 


regular price is $1.50 but to get you interested in our silverware business we will send this elegant heavy silver plated set for only 
50 CENTS PREPA Aid to anv address. They are beautifully engraved equal to any solid silver set on the market 
Send 50 cents by express or postofiice money order. We donot accept personal checks mer 
send C-O0. D. The editor of this paper and all the express companies know us to be a reliable firm. If purchase is not asreprs 
sented, money will be cheerfully refunded. This is ihe best bargain we have ever offered. It makes a practical, substantia’ 
present that wil! outlast alithe toysinthe country. Everyone knows the delight of a child over its own little knife, fork an? 
nm. Thereis something magnetic about sucha present and we know of nothing cise that will give half the genuine delight 
»member the regular price is $1.50 but for this special sale it is only 50 cents prepaid and money refunded if not as represented 
As this is a special offer and won't last long you had better order at onee. Address in full, 


LEONARD MANUFACTURING CQ., 152 & 153 MICHIGAN AVE., 4. D.. 
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“SWEET HOME SOAP 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR CHOICE 


“ INING ~ 
a Cuavtay ia YR Sian. 


ge “Chautavg ud, Desk i 
OR Cg pu sAUQUS  sosteR Free, 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 
The Combination Box at retail would cost, $10.00 YOU GET BOTH 
Either Premium, Ditto, $10.00 00 
azo00 | f° $10 
Total, $20.00 f — 
WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF 
SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO 


OUR ORDER. Tue [ARKIN SOAP MFG: Co- BurFALo, NY: 


Our offer fully explained in NoRMAL INsTRUCTOR, Sept., Oct., Nov. 


NoTs—We have examined the goods and premiums and know the ve satisfaction, and also kn 
that the Larkin Soa; Foe tle Ga ene odie de craw tan nell Aaa ot Gece one ertised above.— wis 


Rigdons Grammars 


Teachers should have the best possible material with which to work and especially shoula 
the teacher of Grammar be provided with the best and latest text books. 

Jonathan Rigdon, A. B., who is teacher of English Grammar and Criticism in Centrai 
Normal College, Danville, Ind., and whom readers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR will r 
as the author of the series of articles on “*How to Teach Grammar,’’ which are being pub- 
lished in the INSTRUCTOR, is the author of three text books on grammar as follows : 
















English Grammar for Beginners, = . ° 40 cts. 
English Grammar for the Common School, - : 60 cts. 
Grammar of the English Sentence, - 85 cts. x3. 


These books are the outgrowth of years of close study and — -room work and they ain. 

to correct the defects in others and at the same time present the subject in a manner so new, 
o attractive and so logical that the study will become a pleasure. 

“Prof. Rigdon’s Grammar of the English Sen-; “1 once heard one of Reet Figten’ recita 
tence is able and scholarly. its principles are} tions in Grammar in Central Norma, 
stated with remarkable clearness and precis- | College and I shall ~ K..4 remember it. hh 
fon. Itis the best book See the kind thatl have | was the best recitation 1 ever heard on thai 
examined.”—Daniel Dorchester, Ph. D., iva. subject. His Grammar of the English 
Lavers Gritictem, College of LAberal Aris, B —Denton J. Snider, author of the 


e@prSent y mail, postpaid on receipt of price. 
[NDIANA VUBLIS HING COMPANY, 
DANVILLE, INDIANA 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


$ | ce 


Solid Gold Pen,Mard a reste Holder, 00 er RA Bn an Ready, Never Blots 
No better wor introduce, mailed boxed, with filler, fa: 
eur mon ou So it. “ieants W. 


back 
LINCOLN ate PE CO., Room 15, 108 Fulton St., New York. 


is excellent.”’—. 
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Indian Summer. 





FOR THE INSTRUCTOR, BY ATWOOD M. CAMP- 
BELL, 





The air is still, 
The sun is bright, 
Both vale and hill 
A beauteous sight 
Unfold,— 
The plants we see 
Are turning brown, 
While every tree 
Has on a crown 
Of red and gold. 


The wild birds fiee 

To warmer climes ; 

Their cries of glee, 

It seems, at times 
We hear. 

The cheery swain 

Is working at 

His corn and cane, 

Observing that 

The winter’s near. 


The yellow corn 
Within the field 
Gives promise of 
A bounteous yield 
Of food ; 
There ’s beauty in 
Both field and dell, 
And once again 
They seem to tell 
That God is good. 





He Took Time To Die. 





There was an old fellow who never had time 
For a fresh morning look at the volume sub- 
lime, 
Who never had time for the soft hand of 
prayer 
To smooth out the wrinkles of labor and care, 
Who could not find time for the service most 
sweet 
At the altar of home where the dear ones all 
meet, 
And never found time with the people of God 
To learn the good way that the fathers have 
trod ; 
But he found time to die, 
Oh, yes! 
He found time to die. 


This busy old fellow, too busy was he 
To linger at breakfast, or dinner, or tea 
For the merry small chatter of children and 
wife, 
But led in his marriage a bachelor life ; 
Too busy for kisses, too busy for play, 
No time to be loving, no time to be gay, 
No time to replenish his vanishing health, 
No time to enjoy his swift-gathering wealth ; 
Bat he found time to die ; 
Oh, yes! 
He found time to die. 


This beautiful world had no beauty for him ; 
Its coloss were black and its sunshine was dim 


No time for those highest immutable ends 
Of the life of a man who is not for a day, 
But, for worse or for better, for ever and aye, 


ee emer 


Oh, yes 
He found time to die. 
—Ames R, Wells, in Harper's Weskly, 








MECHANICS @ 


) Mechanicatand Architectural Drawing, Steam 
} Engineering (Stationary,® Marine,  Locome- 
W five), iectricity, Plumbing, Heating, Civil | 
| Engin'y,Coal & Metal Mining, English Branches, | 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. } 


| Twenty-seven Courses of Study. Send for free 
circular, State subject you wish to study, 

The International Correapondence Schools, 
wee eee, PA. 
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ERICAN 
MUSIC SYSTEM 


we only Sm combining lung development, 
of throa a pooner enunciation, and voice culture, 
with the study ¢ of music. 

The only System indorsed by Dadley Buck, Dr. 
Clarke, Director of Music, Univ. of la., Carl Zerrahn, 
Charles R. Adams, of boston, Supt. Isrooks, Phil., Prof. 
Caswell of Brooklyn, and scores of other progressive ed- 

ucators and master musicians who have heretofore 
utterly” refused_to indorse any yo method. 

The only System which has gotten out of the 

ot ruts and vite ed music within range and easy grasp 
9! 4. ested ar grade teacher. 

ed by Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Hartford, and 
a... +3 smaller places, supplanting the old me! thods. 

12 of the 13 normal! schools of Pa. are teaching this 
system, normals of 14 states are mntnny A teaching it. 

Unprecedented results wherever ts troduced 

For information and testimonials, 

KING, RICHARDSON & CO., Panis, 
Sprincfield, Mass. 
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OUR 1896 PERFECTION 


STAMPING OUTFIT FREE 


The katie Bhat! 
is a mammoth 

magazine, each oe. com- 
prising 20 or more large 
pages, including a heud- 
sone cover, printed in 
colors, and is devoted to 
stories, poems, ladies’ fancy 
work, artistic needlework, 
home decoration, house- 
keeping, fashions, hygiene, 
juvenile reading, etiquette, etc., etc. 
. it is one of the best and most popular 
of ladies’ magazines, having a ci) cula- 
tion of over 350,000. Mw 2 wamoaar 
wishing toi iti 






Elegant 
Patterns. 








not already taken, now mate 4 = 
offer: U7 receipt of only 
Cents in | aod ~ wt will send The Ladies’ 
World for Phree Montha, and to every subscriber we rill 
also send, Free and postpaid, our new 1896 ** Perfection” 
Stamping Outfit, containing a oteynd 7 
one 1 Ornamental Script ‘ipha ae 1 in. high; Border of 
Wild Roses, tied with ribbon, 2x12 in.; 1 set o' 4 designs for 
Doilies, latest style, 5x 5in. each; 1 new style Empire Pattern for 
Linen Work, 9x9 in.; 1 Conventional Pattern for Scarf, 5x 5 in.; 
1 Spray of Roses, 4x 6in.; 1 Bunch of Clover, 4 x4in.; 1 Scollop 
Design for Baby Sack ; 1 Elegant Tidy Pattern, 7x 9in.; 1 Border for 
Piano Cover; 1 Basket of Violets, 6x 6in.; 1 Louis XV. Design ; 1 
Large Spray of Daisies, 7x12in.; 1 Knife and Fork for Carvit 
a 5xi3in.; 1 Elegant Design ‘for Sofa Pillow, a out, 13x 3 
in.; 2’ Patterns for Honiton Lace Work; 1 set of 4 Handsome 
er ge for Tray Cloth (new), and 30 other beautiful designs, ’ 
ingin allover 50 artistic patterns besides the alphabet, per: t_7 
on the best quality of Bond or Parchment Paper, which can be usec 
tndefinitely without injury With each Outfit we send free — 
tributer, 1 tablet of ‘L’Incomparable,” the new French stamping 
se (superior to powder,) and com plete lestmetions'' for 


of homes whereit i8 g 
lowing unp mecedented IRD 


The patterns contained in this Outfit would cost over 

= 3.001 if archased tingly, yet we eend the whole free to me 
cents for a 8months’ subscription to our mi 

Five vacations and 5 Outfits bod bane sent for 72 - egy oat 


is wonderful chance! Satis mf rine eed 


SPECIAL FFER | Upon sect of Fifty Cents we will 


Oe nese 80, andthe entire your 
Juding N andthe entire 
eee tke “Bp erfection ” Sheanpiag Outht free. x 
’ MOORE RE & 00., 2% Park Place. New York 
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BUTLER’S 


Patent ‘‘Dieboeld’’ 


SAFES 


Best, Therefore 
Cheapest. 


—_—>——_ 


W.H. BUTLER. 
79 Ouane $t,, New York, 
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The Belle of ’76. 





BY JAMES W. MC CARTHY. 





I’ve a sweetheart fond and dear ; 
You all know her well, 

She’s my pride ; I love her, too, 
More than I can tell. 

When a child I learned her name 
At the old red school, 

Where I set the class in roars, 
And daily played the fool. 


She is just as dear to me 
Now as she was then ; 

I remember how my heart 
Would heat like sixty when 

Her name was even mentioned— 
My very soul would rise, 

And I in choicest language 
Would laud her to the skies 


She had lots of lovers then ; 
They were quite the thing ; 
Vet I ne’er felt jealous, 
Though she gave them all a ‘‘ring.’’ 
She’s the grandest of the grand ; - 
Her praise has oft been sung ; 
But now her ‘‘tongue’’ is silent— 
Years ago my love was “‘hung.’’ 
* * * * * 


In dear old Philadelphia 
Lives my sweetheart fond and true ; 
She’s the lovely ‘‘belle’’ of liberty, 
And you all know her, too. 
Gay Time may bring me others, 
But wherever I shall dwell, 
My heart of hearts will ever love 
THE INDEPENDENCE BELLE, 







in 1780) has led 
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Timely Warning. 
The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 


+ 


to the placing on the market 


=} many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
\,1\ Chocolates on this continent. 
. used in their manufactures. 
Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Walter 


No chemicals are 








Robbie’s Knowledge. 





Little Robert’s iather was questioning him 
on some of the lessons he was learning at 
school ; over one answer he hesitated longer 
than usual ; his father said : 


‘¢Well, Robert, don’t you know that ?’’ 
He answered : 


**Yes, papa, I know it, but it sticks on the 
end of my tongue and I can’t say it.’’ 

Little Karl, who was on papa’s knee, said : 
‘Stick out your tongue and let us see it.’’ 
—Christian Advocate. 





Let the reader remember that a thorough 
English training without a college course is of 
more importance than a college course with- 
out the English training.— Prof. W. N. Fer- 
vis, in Useful Education. 








It is to a Michigan telegraph boy that God 
lends so divine a vision that he sees and meas- 
ures and harnesses to his service the subtlest 
forces of nature.—Pres. James B. Angell, 
Univ. of Mich, 


The moral balance never let us overdraw. 
If we expect our drafts to be honored ina 
crisis, there must have been the deposits of a 
punctual life.—Bishop Huntington in Uncon- 
sctous Tuition. 


The habit of correct association is one of 
the principal means of improving the memory 
particularly that kind of memory which is an 
essential quality of an educated mind —namely, 
that which is founded, not upon incidental 
connections, but on true and important rela- 
tions, —Dr, Abercrombie. 





A Lost Type. 





MRS, M. L, RAYNE. 





O, forthe glimpse of a natural boy, 
A boy with a freckled face, 

With a forehead white, ’neath the tangled hair 
And limbs devoid of grace. 


Whose feet toe in, while his elbows flare, 
Whose knees are patched all ways, 
Who turns as red as a lobster when 
You give him a word of praise. 


A boy who was born with an appetite, 
Who seeks the pantry shelf, 

To eat his ‘‘piece’”’ with resounding smack, 
Who isn’t gone on himself. 


A Robinson Cruso reading boy. 
Whose pockets bulge with trash, 
Who knows the use of rod and gun, 

And where the brook trout splash. 


It’s true, he’!l sit in the easiest chair, 
With a hat on his touseled head ; 

That his hands and feet are everywhere— 
For youth must have room to spread. 


But he doesn’t dub his father ‘‘old man,’’ 
Nor deny his mother’s call, 

Nor ridicule what his elders say, 
Or think that he knows it all. 


A rough and wholesome, natural boy, 
Of a good, old-fashioned clay ; 

God bless him, if he’s still on earth, 
For he’ll make a man some day. 


—Detroit Free Press, 


—————_-o +> o—__—_ 

A working library is an essential part of a 
teacher’s equipment, and as necessary to her 
success as the library of a doctor or lawyer is 
to his. —Supt. Warren C. Hull, Albion, Mich. 
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My School Before I Procured Busy, Work SERIES. 


You all know what Busy Work Series is. —- 


It consists of 200 leaflets (sheets) 6%{x3% inches each, on which are printed practical questions suitable for all grades up to the sixth, 
These leaflets are devoted to Arithmetic (all grades) Geography (all grades) Grammar (all grades) and Miscellaneous 
Subjects, fifty leaflets being devoted to each subject. Each fifty are put up in a convenient and substantial manilla case. 

THE OBJECT of the Busy Work Szriss is to provide profitable work for idle pupils and for reviews. 
them with great success. Price, postpaid $1.20. 
SPECIAL.—Normal Instructor one year and Busy Work Series postpaid, to any address for 
only 85c. Take advantage of this either when subscribing or when renewing your subscription. 

FREE for two new subscribers at 50 cents_each and 6 cents for postage. 


Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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My School After I Procured Busy Work SERIES. 




















Thousands are using 
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TEACHERS 


DESIRING tions should write, en 
stam: toe A. WILLAMETTE Scr 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 

- .- Nashville, Tenn, 


Christmas Cards! 


1c., 14%e., 2e., 3c., 4c. each. Booklets 6c., 8c., 10c., 
15c., 20c., 25c. Send for new illustrated catalogue. 


RE to Teachers. 


Catalogue and sample 
Reward Cards free. Best 
goods in the market for price. 
JOHN WI X, Milford, N. Y. 








UP TO {89.00 DAILY CLEAR PROFIT 
WITHOUT CAPITAL 


Or experience. New permanent business. Per- 
famery, Toilet and Household articles on 
credit. Exclusive territory. We pay express. 
Terms and Samples free. A $75.00 Gold Watch free 
to every agent. Wantone? HERBENE CO., Box 
17, Station L., New York, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


New (1895) Revised Ed. of “The Little Giant 
Cyclopedia of Beady Reference,” 1,000.001 
Facts and Figures, 82 Colored Maps, Charts and 
Plates, 2,500 Useful Tables, Practical Recipes, Trade 
Secrets, etc. A Library in one volume. For the 
educated, as a book of reference: for the unlearned, 
as a storehouse of knowledge, for workers in all 
callings of life, as a helping companion. Flexible 
morocco binding, $1.00. For terms and descriptive cir- 
culars, address W. W. WILSON, PUBLISHER, 294 
Broadway, New York. 
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A WINTERS HARVEST. 


Money for some live Man or Lady. We will estab- 
lish a branch of our newspaper subscription and ad- 
vertising Agency in every County very soon, and 
would like to secure some one to take charge of the 
business. 

It will not conflict with school work in the fall for 
it is a mail order business. You can clear big money 
without one cent invested, and establish a valuable 
subscription business that will py you a good profit 
every fall and winter. Write for full particulars and 
sample of Catalogue. 

Grumiaux Subscription Agency, 
General Office, LeRoy, N. Y. 
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HARBACH &CO.809FilbertSt. Phila. Pa. 
Teacher’s Helps :—— 
Day and ponder School Cards. 
a Report Cards, &c., &c. 


40 Sample Cards, 25c. Sample Report Cards free. 
Fall and complete line of Christmas Cards now 
ready. Large Catalogue free. Address 

MorGaN & Co., Publishers, South River, N. J. 
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Perfect Pencil Pointer. 


INVALUABLE ¢ 


to all who use pen- 
cils. Willnot break 4 
the lead or get out 4 
oforder. ice $1. 
Express PREPAID, ¢ 
1 MONEY 4 
REFUNDED IF NOF 
SATISFACTORY. 
“at 18 correctiy named ; the nearest to perfection of 
P anything of the kind Iever saw.” 4 
WILLARD F. HYDE, P 
> School Commissioner 2d Dist., Franklin Co., N.Y 
wg Send for Circulars. 
99 GOODELL CO. Antrim, N. i. ¢ 
vwvvwwyweewewevuo-yvwvevwrewevywyvyY 
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P In the 
VEST 
POCKET 

/ Cures 
aac” BadSpells 


Gives correct spelling, romerggoen 
syllable divisions, parts of speech, par- 
ticiples, and definitions of 33,000 words. 
Only 24 x } x 5 inches in size, and worth 
its weight in gold. Price, handsomely 
bound in leather, indexed, 50 cts. ; cloth, 
not indexed, 85 cts. ‘I have your Dic- 
tionary and would not = 

take $5 for it’’ says Robt. 
B. Gardner, Selins Grove, 
Pa., and thousands of oth- 
ere write in similar tone. 
Agents wanted in every 
school and town. Ad- 
dress the publishers, 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT 
BOOK CO., 
416 Superior St., Cleve- 
land, O. . 
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Dedication Hymn. 





Hail! spirit of immortal Truth, 
Bright emanation from on high, 

Now o’er our nation’s glowing youth 
Extend thy wings of purity. 

To thy great purpose now we raise 
These noble walls, this song of praise. 


Here have we built a holy shrine, 
Where thy true worshipers may kneel, 
And seek to know the art divine, 

Of teaching what thy laws reveal ; 
Pour then thy flood of golden light, 
And cheer the groping student’s sight. 


Great God! preserve this sacred fane, 
And let thy smile upon it rest, 
For Art and Science build in vain, 
Unless the Lord the work has blest. 
Take it within thine own embrace, 
And bless it to our land and race. 

—D. Bethune Duffield. 


No Time Like The Present. 





BY PHOEBE CARY. 


If you’re told to do a thing, 
And mean to do it really, 

Never let it be by halves ; 
Do it fully, freely. 


Do not make a poor excuse, 
Waiting, weak, unsteady ; 
All obedience worth the name 
Must be prompt and ready. 


If you’re told to learn a task, 
And you should begin it, 

Do not tell your teacher, ‘‘Yes, 
I’m coming in a minute.”’ 


Waste not moments nor your words 
In telling what you could do 
Some other time ; the present is 
For doing what you should do. 
Don’t do right unwillingly, 
And stop to plan and measure, 
’Tis working with the heart and soul 
That makes our duty pleasure. 
ee 


Be Dainty. 





Clean your skin? Of course you can, 
but not in the way you possibly expect 
to. The mere dabbling of a sweet smell- 
ing unguent over your well-steamed 
countenance is’nt going to give a snow 
and roses aspect to things. Understand 
that the stomach enjoys the closest fel- 
lowship with the complexion. Let one 
go wrong and the other is sure to follow. 
It is deplorable the ignorance the average 
woman displays as to the physiology of 
her existence. She lives in the direct 
opposition to the commonest laws of 
nature, and then grumbles becauses he is 
so rapidly losing her good looks.—Phila- 
delphia Record. 

Rat ae 

As the strength of the body lies chiefly 
in being able to endure hardships, so al- 
so does that of the mind, and the great 
principle and foundation of all virtue 
and worth is placed in this—that a man 
is able to deny himself of his own de- 
sires, cross his own inclinations, and 
purely follow what reason directs as best, 
though the appetite leans the other way. 
—Locke. 





WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ 


TEXT BOOKS \v) 


SIMPLIFY THE SUBJECT, reduce the work of the teacher to a minimum, and fascinate and stimulate 
the pupil in his work. They are the most practical, popular and widely used works on the subject 
now in print. The series comprises three books. 
FIRST LESSONS IN BOOKKEEPING, for use in graded and district schools. 
NEW INTRODUCTIVE BOOKKEEPING, for use in high schools and academies. 
NEW COMPLETE BOOKKEEPING, for use in normal schools and business colleges. 4 
Some of the reasons why these books are so popular are given in a little pamphlet which to- : 
gether with a book containing the opinions of teachers who have used them, will be sent free to any 
teacher on application. 
The other books published by this firm treatof the following subjects: COMMERCIAL 
LAW, COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, MENTAL ARITHMETIC, PENMANSHIP, SHORTHAND, 
SPELLING, GRAMMAR, CORRESPONDENCE,CIVIL GOVERNMENT AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Specimen pages and illustrated catalogue sent free to teachers and school officers on ap- 
plication. Address, 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, PUBLISHERS. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Shift The 
Load 


that is bearing you down to an outside 
support. Restore the misplaced organs 
to their natural position and Soup om 
there— cure fewale diseases and other in- 
ternal derangements by wearing the 


NATURAL 
BODY 
BRACE. 


It puts astop to back ache, abdominal 
weight or weakness. stooping shoulders 
or weak lungs. fatigue after trifling exer- 
sion, “goneness” in pit of stomach, etc. 
Best references and testimonials. 

















Wt. eae our Illustrated treatise, free. 


NATURAL BODY BRACE CO., Box 164, Salina, Kansas. 
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Send your Picture and gets? 


® | (2 MINIATURE GEMS OF ART FOR 25 CEHTS | @ 


OMETHING entirely new in the way of a Gem of Art, and at an unusually low figure. 
S The Minature photo. we copy from the Cabinet and Card Size Photos. only, and make 
no change in the picture you send whatever, Cabinet Pictures can be sent by mail. 
(nclose twenty-five cents or Postal Order, and two-cent stamp for return mailing, and we guar- 
antee to return to you One Dozen Minature Photos, and the picture you send in one week from 
date of sending, that will give perfect satisfaction in every respect. 
Special care should be taken in doing up pictures for mailing, and be sure to write your 
name and address plainly. Respectfully 


F. J. WALSH, 
353 Perry Street, TRFNTON, N. /. 
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STEREOPTICONS. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 
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Five Useful Books 


Who buys ONE gets 
FOUR FREE, and 
always has the Five 
at hand, for all Five 
are found in one 
marvelous, combi- 
nation, vest-pocket 
volume, called 


THE NEw 


Webster 
Dictionary 


and 
Complete 
Vest-Pocket 
Library. 


Contains everything 
needed for daily 
reference. Reaches 
highest standard of 
excellence. 





192 Pages, ie pies inches. 


Weight, 2 ounces. 


1. 45,800 Words, twice as many as 
in the average pocket dictionary, and every 
one fully pronounced as in Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary; 5,000 words frequently 
misspelled or mispronounced; plural forms 
of all the nouns; synonyms in abundance; 
hyphens; all syllable divisions; capital] initials; in- 
dex as shown in the cut, also a newly devi in- 
dex on every page, that finds the desired word in 
half the time (no other book has this index); a 
self-pronouncing list of difficult geographical and 
biographical names and proper adjectives; sec- 
ond spellings and second pronunciations of all 
words that may be spelled or pronounced in two 
ways, etc., ete. 

QUERY: What other pocket dictionary is 
there that can justly claim one-half as much as 
the ‘New Webster Dictionary?” 

Now note what you get FIREE in the same 
covers with this Dictionary: 


2 A Gazetteer of the World, giving 
the area, population, capital and large cities 
of every country, state and province in the 
world, with full pronunciation throughout, after 
the order of Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer 
of the World. 


3. _A Parliamentary Manual, based 
on Roberts’ and Cushing’s and fully equal 
to either of these books. The arrangement is 
much handier. 


4. A Rapid Calculator and Compend- 
ium of Business and Social Forms. 

5. Literary Guide, covering letter 
writing in all its phases, rules forthe use of 
capitals, punctuation, ete. 

Added to the above in the best binding only, is 
a perpetual memorandum, safety postage stamp 
holder, and three years’ calendar. 

Remember we offer you Five Distinct 
and Complete Books in One and For 
the Price of One. 

This encyclopedic, vest-pocket and writing- 
desk volume is used personally by educators of 
highest rank and commended by them in highest 
terms. Says Dr. E. A. Sheldon, President of the 
State Normal School, at Oswego, N. Y., (who, by 
the way, has bought in the aggregate 500 copies 
for his pupils and friends): “It is a wonderful 
combination of useful matter. I am surprised 
that so much that is valuable for one to know is 
= into so small a compass and sold at so 
small a price.” 

The National and local W. C. T. U’s., Ladies’ 
Seminaries, Normal Schools, ete., are among our 
best customers. ILadies are not slow to 
ad Sos this wonderful volume is just the book 
or them. 





2nd Year, 2nd 100,000 Copies. 


STYLES AND PRICES. 


Elegant Cloth, Red Edges, - - - 25 cts. 

Morocco, Gold Stamp, Gold Edges, - 50 “ 

Extra Quality Morocco, with Calendar, 
Memorandum, and Stamp Holder, - 60 “ 


ALL THREE STYLES ARE INDEXED. 


40 per cent: discount on twelve or more copies. 
Get up an order for your schoul. 





AGENTS WANTED. Large Commission. 





Address all orders and communications to the 
publisher, 


E. E. MILES, 


SOUTH LANCASTER, MASS., or 


Good Enough. 





Dear boys, I want to give you 
A motto safe and good : 
‘Twill make your lives successful 
If you heed it as you should, 
Obey it in the spirit, 
Obey it in the letter— 
Don’t say a thing is “good enough 
Till it can be no better. 


And whether at your lessons, 
Or at your daily work, 
Don’t be a half-way dabbler— 
Don’t slip and slide and shirk, 
And think it doesn’t matter, 
That such talk is “‘trash’’ and “‘stuff,’”’ 
For until your task is perfect 
It is never ‘good enough.”’ 


” 


If your work is in the school-room, 
Make every lesson tell ; 

No matter what you mean to be, 
Build your foundation well, 

Every knotty point and problem 
That you bravely master now, 

Will increase your skill to labor 
With the pen or with the plow. 


If you sweep a store or stable, 
Be sure to go behind 
Every box and bale and counter ; 
It will pay, you’ll always ‘ind, 
To be careful, patient, thorough, 
Though the work be hard and rough ; 
And when you’ve done your very best. 
’T will then be ‘‘good enough.”’ 
—Golden Days. 
agg 


How Many Claws Has a Cat? 





“How many claws has our old cat?’ 
Asked Eddie. ‘‘Who can tell me that?’ 


“Oh! that,’ said Harry, “every one 
‘ knows— 
As many as you have fingers and toes.”’ 


“Yeth,” lisped Ethel, ‘‘she’th jutht got 
twenty ; 

Five on each foot, and I think it-th a 
plenty.” 


“Yes,’’ said Bertie, ‘‘just five times four ; 
That makes twenty—no less no more.”’ 
‘“Wrong,’’ said Eddie. 
seen ; 
Catch her and count ’em—she has eigh- 
teen ! 
“Cats on each of their two hind paws, 
Have only four, and not five claws.’’ 
—St. Nicholas. 
ae 
A child isa man in a small letter, yet 
the best copy of Adam ; and he is happy 
whose small practice in the world can 
only write his character. He is Nature’s 
fresh picture newly drawn in oil, which 
time and much handling dims and de- 
faces. His soul is yet a white paper, un- 
scribbled with observations of the world, 
wherewith at length it becomes a blurred 
notebook. He is purely happy because 
he knows no evil, nor hath made means 
by sin to be re ype with misery. He 
arrives not at the mischief of being wise, 
nor endures evils tocome by forseeing 
them.— Earle. 
The canal system of New York state 
to-day comprises about 640 miles of 
navigable canals and 84 miles of un- 
navigable feeders, on all of which there 
are 261 locks, 33 aqueducts, 1,100 bridges, 
93 waste wries,365 culverts and numerous 


“That’s easily 


SPEAKERS 4*> DIALOGUE BOOKS 





Intermediate Speaker.—Contains 
an excellent list of SPEAKABLE pieces 
for pupils from ten to fifteen years, 25 cts, 


Primary Speaker,.—Contains one hun- 
dred and eleven selections suitable for 
primary pupils. 25 cts. 

The Helper in School Enter- 
tainments.—You should own one, 
25 cts. 7 

Pritchard’s Choice Dialogues.— 
25 dialogues, original, entertaining and 
instructive. 25 cts, 

Brown’s Reciter,—Contains the most 
popular recitations and readings of the 
day. 202 pages, paper covers. Price 
25 cts. 

Ritter’s Book of Mock Trials.— 
An entirely novel idea. The trials are 
very amusing take-offs of actual scenes 
in court and daily life ; containing sixteen 
complete trials adapted to performance by 
amateur or professional, 25 cts. 

Impromptu Speaker.—This is not a 
collection of set speeches, but guides the 
speaker in making his own. To point 
out the requirements of all ordinary oc- 
casions of impromptu speech making, 
and to afford such aid as may be useful, 

are the aims of this little treatise 25 cts, 

| Dialogues and Speeches for Wee 

Tots.—Comprises a variety of short 

speeches and dialogues suitable for child- 

ren from three to ten years old. ‘The 
best of the kind published.’’ 25 cts. 

| Wilford’s Original Dialogues & 

Speeches for Young Folks.— 

**By far the most complete book of the 

kind ever published.’’—160 pages. 25 


cts. 

Castle’s School Entertainment, 
—Has Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, 
Class Exercises, etc. 192 pages. 30 
cts. 

Acme Declamation Book,—Prob. 
ably contains a larger number of good 
selections in prose and poetry than can be 
found in any other similar book suitable 
for all readers. 30 cts. 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker.—For the wee 
ones. Contains more than one hundred 
and fifty little pieces, of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language, 
15 cts. 

Child’s Own Speaker.—By E. C. & 
L. J. Rook. Acollection of Recitations, 
Motion Songs, Concert pieces, Dialogues, 
and Tableaux. For children of six years. 
15 cts. 

Little People’s Speaker.—By Mrs. 
J. W. Shoemaker. A superior collec- 
tion of Recitations and Readings, mostly 
in verse. For children of nine years, 
15 cts. 

Young People’s Speaker,.—By E. 
C. & L. J. Rook. Comprises recitations 
for the different Holidays, Temperance 
Pieces, Patriotic Speeches, etc. For 
children of twelve years _—15 cts. 

Young Folks’ Recitations.—By 

Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. An excellent 

collection of recitations adapted to the 

various needs of young people’s enter- 
tainments. For children of fifteen years. 

15 cts. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dra- 

mas.—By Charles C. Shoemaker. All 

the dialogues are bright and taking, and 
sure to prove most successful in their pres- 
entation. They can be given on any 
ordinary stage or platform, and require 


30 cts. 

Young Folks’ Dialogues.—By 
Charles C. Shoemaker. Everything 
specially written for this volume. One 
of the best dialogue books in print. For 


nothing difficult in the way of costumes | 
| Little People’s Dialogues.—By 


Olmstead’s Humorous Recita- 
tions,—‘‘One of the very best,” 
“Contains more good matter than any 
other 25 cent book published.’’ 25 cts. 


Burdett’s New Comic Reciia- 
tions and Humorous Read- 
imgs.—A new volume of comic and 
humorous selections, compiled by the 
celebrated humorist, James S, Burdett. 
25 cts. 

Brudder Gardner’s Stump 
Speeches and Comic Lect- 
ures,—‘‘Contains the best hits of the 
leading Negro delineators of the present 


day.’’ ‘‘The newest and best book of 
Negro comicalities published.’’—160 
pages. 25 cts. 


Burdett’s Serio-Comic Recita- 
tions and Readings.—A miscel- 
laneous collection of Burdett’s latest and 
most successful pieces in prose and poetry, 
160 pages. 25 cts. 

Rowton’s Complicte Debator.— 
Contains debates, outlines of debates and 
questions for discussion. In addition to 
these are a large collection of debatable 
questions, The authorities to be referred 
to for information being given at the close 
of every debate throughout the work, 
makes it the most complete work on the 
subject ever published. Board, 50 cts. 

Casey’s Popular Recitations, 
Funny Stories and Comic 
Songs.—Containing 81 Selections, 
many of which have never before appear- 
ed in print. ‘Without question the best 
book for professional or amateur recitals. 
200 pages. 25 cts, 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues, 
—A large collection of two, three and 
four-part pieces of a spirited description 
—carefully freed of the extravagance 
which characterizes many school pieces. 
25 cts 

Young Folks’ Entertainments, 
—By E. C.&L. S. Rook, Contains 
Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Pantom- 
imes, Tambourine and Fan Drills, Tab- 
leaux, etc. All specially prepared. 25 
cts. 

Easy Entertainments For Young 
People.—Composed of a number of 
original and simple plays,short comedies, 
and other attractive entertainments, all 
easily produced, and sure of success. 
25 cts. 

Drills and Marches,—By E. C. & L 
J. Rook. Everything specially prepared 
for this volume. Contains Broom Drill, 
Hoop Drill and March, Mother Goose 
Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, New 
Tambourine Drill, etc. 25 cts. 

Choice Humor,.—For Readings and 
Recitations. By Charles C, Shoemaker. 
One of the best and most popular humor- 
ous recitation books ever published. 
Contains many of the best humorous 
selections in print, 30 cts. 

Choice Dialect,—For Readings and 
Recitations, By Charles C. Shoemaker. 
Contains selections in all dialects, such 
as Irish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, 
etc. representing all phases of sentiment, 
the humorous, pathetic, and dramatic 
30 cts. 

Choice Dialogues.—By Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker. This is doubtless the best 
all-round dialogue book in print, being 
adapted as it is to the Sunday-school or 
Day-school, to public and private enter- 
tainments, and to young people or adults. 
30 cts. 


Clara J. Denton. All new and original. 
Everything bright and fresh,and arranged 
for special days and seasons, as well as 
general occasions. For children of ten 





children of fifteen years. 25 cts. 
SPECIAL! For $1.16 we willsend the 








824 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL, 





minor structures. 


years. 25 cts. 


INSTRUCTOR one year and $t.00’s worth of 


speakers selected from this list, or 50 cents worth of these books may be selected as a 
premium for each new subscriber sent provided fo cents extra be sent for postage. 


Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 
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The Werner Primer. 





The life of any man is hedged by so many 
limitations that however great his projects or 
however determined his purpose his immediate 
influence upon the world atlarge is small, 
The fruits of genius come to posterity through 
disciples who either knew the master personal- 
ly and were enabled to absorb and transmit 
that personality or those who through earnest 
study of his life and work are able to come to 
such close sympathy with his endeavors as to 
work out within their own lives and their own 
environments the original plan. Such a 
disciple of Froebel is Miss Taylor and THE 
WERNER PRIMER promises to realize for public 
education for the first time fully, the fruits of 
this great master’s life: It is truly a “‘growth”’ 
and yet of such completeness as to be classed 
an evolution. 

The willingness of the author to cast arbi- 
trary methods to the winds, ‘‘to realize that 
there is noone and only orthodox way ot 
teaching and learning this greatest and hardest 
of all the arts”’ (reading) has enabled her to 
find her methods in the child and give them 
the variety of a child’s moods. It has come 
to be known with certainty thata child’s first 
concepts are those embodying action; that 
where he holds to names these names are not 
so much abstract and general notions as el- 
liptical ideas recalling or urging action. This 
fact has been seized upon by Miss Taylor in 
making The Werner Primer and from the first 
the exercises involve the performance of some 
action. The pleasure of the action is further 
heightened for the child by the introduction of 
the colors,the discrimination involved quicken- 
ing his perceptions and leading to an early 
exercise of judgment. How well this is done 
a review of a few lessons will show. On page 
19, (the first page intended for the child, ) 
there is a display of blue, yellow. and red 
flowers, From flowers collected by the child 
and brought to the schoo!rocm, he may be ask- 
ed to match those on the page and while this 
is being done the word ¢ake presented four 
times is taught. On page 26, eleven balls are 
shown, pure primary colors being used in their 
representation. The word which most readily 
suggests itself is vo//and this istaught. When 
this is thoroughly mastered, two balls are pre- 
sented as objects of the action,then three, then 
two again. Tho recognition cf number is im- 
mediate and permanent and without conscious 
effort. Page 29 continues this work in number 
by providing simple outline sketches fcr repro 
duction upon the slate. These outlines apart 
from their purpose to provide number work are 
invaluable as seat work in elementary drawing 
and I am inclined to think that this book and 
this work offers to the State Departmext the 
solution of the ‘‘drawing’’ problem where the 
services of a special instructor are not available. 

Pages 36 and 37 make the first intelligent 
presentation of the value of phonics and word 
building we haveseen, The words gained are 
used with an appreciation of their value to the 
child and the alphabet is mastered swith the 
same unconsciousness of effort before mention- 
ed. The sugeestion for number stories on page 
40 and 41 will be an inspiration to the earnest 
teacher from which many a valuable lesson 
will be drawn. The story of The Anxious 


Leaf on page 69, long a Kindergarten favorite, 
has new value from its present setting. The 
song which follows, the lesson on the snow, 
the game and consequent language work,have 
as their object the making clear of the change 





-] of seasons and a fuller knowledge of the great 


world about them, The love of and interest 
in live things, his eagerness in telling afford ex- 
ceptional opportunity for training in the use of 
Correct English. The lessons on Rabbit and 
Turtle, Spider and Fly, with the attractive 
stories binding the facts together and making 
them permanently a part of the child’s store of 
knowledge, increase his reverence for the great 
and complete scheme of creation and the 
Author of it all. 

The lesson on type forms, cube, cylinder and 
sphere create a habit of comparison and 
adaptation, the best possible foundation for 
technical knowledge and skill, The lessons 
mentioned have been selected, not by reason 
of any special excellence, but simply as types 
of what the book contains. To the teacher 
is commentary on the work running from page 
to page, makes it a complete guide to Kinder- 
garten methods and the most valuable manual 
and aid she can obtain. It is absolutely im- 
possible to do it complete justice in any review. 

Its excellent features are without end. It 
is the product of recent educational activity 
and represents with closest fidelity the idaal 
text-book containing the smallest possible 
amount of matter consistent with thoroughness 
and the greatest possible skill in presenting it, 
Its lessons are the incidents of child life. The 
child’s activity, his love of play, the attraction 
of color, the fascination of using a pencil in 
sketching well-known objects, become sources 
of most spirited language work, and natural 
expression is secured in a natural way. It is 
a new Emancipation Proclamation, freeing 
both teacher and pupil, the former from the 
spirit breaking effort to teach children by run- 
ning counter to all their natural impulses, the 
latter from the dreary jail-like atmosphere 
which attends the first daysin school. The 
advance in primary education tobe gained 
through the use of the Werner Primer is the 
most important since Froebel lived and taught, 
and it is the earnest wish of every lover of 
children and well wisher to the cause of their 
education, that it may receive the very general 
use it deserves,— Published by The Werner 
Co., New York and Chicago. 


> 


Mr. Geoge W. Rowe, who has been in the 
school supply business for more than ten years, 
and until two years since has had charge of 
the General Supply Department for W. A. 
Olmsted, has made arrangements with the 
Central School Supply House of Chicago to 
take charge of their General Supply and School 
Furniture Departments fora term of years, 
This enterprising Firm has purchased Mr. 
Rowe’s stock of school supplies, including 
chemical and physical apparatus, 

Mr. Rowe thinks, that with the complete 
stock of goods, and the excellent system eme 
ployed by this Firm, he is in a position to give 
the wants of his old friends and customers bet- 
ter attention than ever before. 





> 
> 





$1.16 pays for the Instructor 
a fall year and gets Pages’ 
Theory and Practice,Evolution 
of Dodd and Walks and Talks, 
Live teachers -will be sure to 
take advantage of this offer 
when subscribing or renewing, 
Sec page 2. 








SAVE ¥ your FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) 
RADIATOR with its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of TWO, 

Deop postal for proofs from prominent men. 
To Introduce our Radiator 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at wholesale pricc, and secures an 





agency. Write at once. 
Rochester Radiator Company, 
WHEPE THE ng where it 
HEAT GOES Furnace Street, ROCHESTRR, N, ¥ SHONID G6 








See DINING CAR SERVICE. 


A. W. JoHNsTON, Gen, Supt. 





COACHES LIGHTED BY GAS AND IN 
CHARGE OF COLORED PORTERS.A'D 


CHICAGO « 
eo 


‘ 
Vrnnguews . 
VT TTA ANON 


Los ih B PASSENGER SRN, 


Ss: 


F. J. a’ 


General kunt 
3 Exchange Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


B. F. HorNER, Gen. Pass. Agent. 
CLEVELAND, O. 








N™ York and the East, 


All through trains solid vestibule, 


——Quickest Time. 

Buffalo and the West, Cheapest Rates, 
Washington and the South, Shortest Line. 

Take the Peerless Passenger Route, Most Comfort. 


RR 
R 


Heated by steam. Lighted by Gas. For lowest 


% The Lackawanna. 





Winter Excursion Rates, California, Atlanta and all resorts, write to 


HOWARD J. BALL, 
General Western Pass. Agent, 


FRED P. FOX, T. P. A., ELMIRA, N. Y. 


W. F. HOLWILL, 
General Pass. Agent, 
BUFFALO, N, Y. 26 Exchange Place, New York. 


W. F. HALLSTEAD, General Manager, SCRANTON, PA. 
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Popular School Music Books 4 
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) Price, 35c.; $3.60 per doz. net. 
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MERRY MELODIES, 48 pages ; 
SILVERY NOTES, 48 pages; 15 cents per copy ; 
MERRY SONGS, 118 p 
PRIMARY AND CALIS THENIC sais Ioo pages, 50c per 


THE GREAT PRIZE 


Comprisin 
Writes of Music in the U. S, in competition for four cash prizes, 


Thousands of schools will adopt Golden Glees for the coming year. Will you not 


J 





BY S. C. HANSON, 
15 cents per copy ; [130,000 copies sold. 
[A later book ; 30,000 sold. 


30 cents per copy; [35,000 copies sold. 


copy. 
hand book for teachers, 5,000 sold. ] 


SCHOOL SONG BOOK————=. 


GOLDEN GLEES |! 


g 160 pages of choice music, written by the best Day School Teachers, and 

his Book 

is without an equal for FRESH MELODIES, BEAUTIFUL WORDS, 
and CHOICE HARMONIES. 


make your school one of the number? Order a copy at once. 
Address 


S. C. HANSON, WILLIAMSPORT, IND. 


<< 000 <a 004 <a 0000 00 0-00 0 <a 008 
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“THE CLEANER ’TIS THE COSIER ’TIS,” 
WHAT IS HOME WITHOUT 


SAPOLIO 








SHURAAG sOODSGGROROGQGRAROOAUOUDDOGDOOOUUUOUUUGNSAONNcuquOOUEND 
On receipt of Ten 
Cents we will send 
you FOUR copies of 
by America’s best Artists, 
and contributed by Amer- 
ca’s best humorists. 
dred and 
Library : that’s why we practically GIVE 
you these specimens. S 
Address, PUCK, Dep. N, New York. 


SHANADANUUNUOOUANEGONOUEREGLOOUEUUOUCOUOGNOUEGUOUOGUOAOOUEOG 


Ife 


that grand publication 
POCK’S LIBRARY 
One hun- T e e 
wei int Think of it! 
pages Often CEN illustrated humorous read- 


Each copy has 32 pages, 
with over 100 illustrations, 

for TEN CENTS. 
We want WOU to subscribe for Puck’s 


ANUDORUOUOGEDUOOOUUAODELEGEOOROCRUGDONeDeOuaD® qyqynes 


STOUUUURELELAGANOAGRODUODOOOOOONOUUEUDUGHUANGONOROOCOGEN 


The Andrews Pencil Sharpener, 





and 
Slate 
Pencils. 


( Pate: nt 
Applied 
For.) 


_Arevolving file, on one side for lead, the other 
side for slate. Cleanest, easiest running, most 
durable machine ever offered for sale. Price 
$2.00 and money returned if unsatisfactory. 

Andrews School Furnishing Co., 
Fifth Avenue, - -  - New York City. 
Cut out this ad. and send with your order, and 

we will prepay express. Agents Wanted. D.D.D. 


A Christmas Present 
to Your Friends. 


‘“*CONSIDE RATIONS” 


——BY MRS. C, F. EASTON.—— 





_ “We kindly ask the public to give the aboye work 
its careful “consideration,” in selecting a Christmas 
present. No work issued by an unknown author, 
has received greater commendation, or a more ex- 
tended circulation. Its characters are taken from 
real life, especially “Aunt Phebe,” who wasa valuable 
friend to the author in her hour of trouble; and we 
call the attention of our African friends to the prom- 
inence given them in this valuable work. It has been 
pronounced by many to be “Uncle Tom’s Cabin—No. 
2.” The REVIEW OF REVIEws speaks thus of it :— 

The author of this story is the wife of the principal 
of Geaugua Seminary, Ohio, an institution with the 
honor of having been an Alma Mater of President 
Garfield. Mrs. Easton has turned out a conscientious 
piece of work. in which the religious teaching is prom- 
inent, though not dogmatic. The characters are 
drawn from the middle classes of American provin- 
cial life, and the general style of the story places it 
among the good old-fashioned “domestic novels.” 
The simple plot is carried out naturally and sensation- 
al elements are avoided; character is made more 
important than adventure. The book is a safe one 
to place in the hands of young people, and_ will 
doubtless interest older readers who are attracted to 
this quiet type of fiction.” 

Send 75 cts. to the author, Mrs. C. F. Easton, Ches- 
ter Cross Roads, Geauga Co., Ohio, and get a piece of 
literature that will be of value. 


Catarrh 
Can be 
Cured ! 


Itcured Dr. Sykes in 1870 and will cure you 
now. For 24 years we have received recommend- 
ations from those cured. This fact should con- 
vince you of its es. Send for best book 
—— yet published. Mailed to your address 


DR. SYKES’ 


evee CATARRH 


CURE 

FOR 

Address, Dr. Sykes Sure Cure Co., 
Caxton Bld’g, Chicago. 
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~ DICK’S 
Home Comfort 
SHOES. 


These cosy Foot Warm- 








Mother. 


In all the world—go where you will— 
You’ll never find another 

Who'll stick to you through good or ill, 
And love you like—a mother. 


In all the world—where e’er you roam— 
With sister, wife or brother, 

You’ll never know so sweet a home 
As that one made by—mother. 


In all the world—though wealth com- 
mands 
For you the work of others— 
You’ll never find a pair of hands 
To toil for you like—mother’s. 








ers worn everywhere. 
Woven by hand. Seamless, tackless, fleece wool | 
lined. Unequalled for aLL house purposes. | 
Sent postpaid ; ladies’ sizes $1.25, men’s $1.50. | 
WM. H. DICK, Maker, Dansville, N. Y. 


NO DIRT LEFT 
SUSY BEE WASHER ® 
- pieces in one hour and 






work done, That’s 

> therecord. AGENTS 

a WANTED. Exclusive 
eee gala, Write for terms. 

Lake Erie Mfg. Coc, ln E13 St., Erie, Pa. 





HE sem nme teacher is always on the alert 

or something that will interest and in- 
struct her pupils. There are many devices, but 
none like the AM that tells the principal 
industry of every state and city and 
and all about the great inventions, exports, im- 
ports and commerce our country. 6,000 sets 
sold. For home and school. Good for busy 


work in all grades it is INDUSTRIES ! 


well to know about our 
F. G. CuRVIN, Brockport, N. Y. 


Price 50¢. 


h +4 t comes but once a year and a 
ris mas year’s subscription to some 
suitable periodical given as a holiday present is 
a beautiful and constant reminder of the giver 
each time a copy is received. I furnish any 
books or periodicals desired, at wholesale rates. 
Send two 2-cent stamps for my new catalog ‘“‘B” 
giving WHOLESALE PRICES. I can save you 
money. D. D. COTTRELL, 

North Cohocton, N. Y. 


HOW TO CURE CATARRH. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering, from 
that loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly try- 
ing every known remedy, at last found a med- | 
icine which completely cured and saved him | 
from death. Any sufferer from this dreadful | 
disease sending his name and address to Prof. 
Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York, will receive | 
the means of cure free and post-paid. 





| 
| 


New Idea in Trunks. 








| 





The Stallman Dresser Trunk is a port- 
able dressing case, with drawers instead of trays ; 
the bottom is as accessable as the top. Costs no 
more than box trunk. Shipped C. O. D. with 
privilege toexamine. 2-cent stamp, illustrated 
catalogue. F. A. STALLMAN, 

47 W. Spring St., Columbus, O. 
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| In all the world—although you should 


In riches nearly smother— 
You’ll taste no cooking half so good 
As that prepared by—mother. 


In all the world—though friends sincere, 
And more to you than brothers, 
You’ll never for a moment hear 
A voice so kind as—mother’s. 


In all the world—although you break 
The tender heart of others, 

There is no heart can ever ache 
For you as much as—mother’s. 


In all the world—though you create 
A pleasure for another, 
You can give none a joy so great 
As you can give to—mother. 
ae nae. 
How To Stop A Paper. 


You have an undoubted right to stop 


your paper upon the payment of arrear- | 


Don’t you hesitate on account of 
He would quit 


ages. 
tenderness for an editor. 


buying where he thought he was not get- | 


ting his money’s worth, and why should 
you not exercise the same privilege? 
When you discontinue a paper, do so 
manfully. Don’t spitefully throw it back 


to the postmaster with a contemptuous | 
“T don’t want it,’ and have it returned | 


to the editoér with ‘‘refused’’ written on 


the margin. No gentleman ever stopped | 


a paper that way, no matter if his head 
was covered with gray hair. If you no 
longer wish to receive a newspaper, write 


a letter to the editor like a man saying | 
so, and be sure that all arrearages are | 


paid.— Er. 


—__s> — 


Use Your Dictionaries. 


What is: 
1. The Jily of a compass ? 
2. The origin of the word boycott? 
3. The shoe of an anchor? 
4. The reason we speak of food as 
board ? 
5. Used in England instead of the 
phrase ‘‘/e has the floor ?”’ 
6. The newel of a staircase ? 
7. A sister-hook ? 
8. The fourchette of a glove? 
9. A railroad frog ? 
10. The Portland vase ? 
11. The origin of the word ‘‘schooner?” 
12. A ‘‘magazine dress?’ 
13. The heel of a rafter? 
14, The atile of a door? 
15. The atlas of your neck? 
16. The thistle crown of England ? 
17. Look up boycott, cinchona and 
quinine, gerrymander, and the note un- 
der roses.—2he New Education. 


GET FLESH 
AND VIGOR! 


Loring’s Predigested Fat-Ten-U and 
Corpulu Foods Rejuvinate and Rein- 
vigorate the Debilitated and make 
the thin plumper and more comely. 
They are wonderful Bracers-Up of 
Systems ‘All run down.” 


The portrait below shows the features, familiar 

in Western medical circles, of Dr. Bellamy 
| Strang, a practitioner of wide experience and a 
writer of rare information upon brain and ner- 
vous diseases. Following is a brief extract from 
a recent article from his pen in the Physictan’s 
Month'y: 
“I have never seen or heard of any treatment 
| for nervous prostration and for emaciation 
| equal to that by Loring’s Fat-Ten-U and Corpula 
| Foods. I am sure that nothing approaching 
| 








| 


| 


them in revivifying power was ever known be- 

fore in either American or European medica 
practice. They put faton the thin at the rate 
| often, of a pound a day, rejuvinate prematurely 
old men and women, and make weak cuwvildren 
| strong.’ 
Rey. Judson Hutchens, long prominent in re- 
ligious work in Chicago, now retired, writes as 
| follows: “I cannot begin to tell you how grate” 
ful lam for what Fat-Ten-U and Corpula have 
done forme. Since giving up active evangelical 
and missionary work I have been half wrecked 
physically and mentally, without power of brain, 
nerve or musele. In four weeks these foods have 
wrought a wonderful change in me. I have new 
strength, new mental force, and new vital force. 
My increase in weight is almost 30 pounds. Mrs, 
Hutchens joins me in this expression of thank- 
| fulness. We are speaking of these wonderful 
foods to all our friends.”’ 
| Prof. Charles 8. Mason, writing from the office 
| of the Department of Education of the State of 

New York, says: ‘For nervousness, general ex- 

haustion and emaciation my physician pre- 

scribed for me Loring’s Fat-Ten-U and Corpula 

Foods. In two months I have gained 51 pounds 
| and have received a vigor that has made me a 
| surprise to my friends and a wonder to myself,” 
| Mrs. Lucy Sherwood Thomas, the popular elo- 
cutionist, writes from her home in New York: 
“Fat-Ten-U and Corpula have made me 21 
pounds of good flesh in one month. They cured 
my husband of nervous debility.” 

What these foods have done for others they 
would do for you. 

Price of Corpula, $1.00 per package. 

Fat-Ten-U, $1.00 and $2.00 per package. 

One month’s treatment by mail, $2.00. 


LORING & CO., 


Le 2) BOSTON, No. 8 Hamilton Place, Dept. 24. 
~ = ( GHICAGO. 115 State St., Dept. 29. 
N. Y. CITY, 42 W. 22d St., Dept. P. 
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Dont’s: 








The following, from the United States | 57) 


Postal Guide, contains much informa- 
tion of value and interest to the public. 
If these ‘‘Don’ts’? were ob served fewer 
letters and packages would go astray and 
the ‘Dead Letter Office’? would exist in 
name only. 

Don’t mail any letter until you are sure 
that it is completely and properly ad- 
dressed. 

Don’t place the address so that there 
will be no room for the post-mark. 

Don’t, in the hurry of business, in ad- 
dressing a letter, write the name of your 
own State upon it, instead of that of the 
person addressed—a very common error. 

Don’t fail to make certain that your 
manner of writing the name of an _ office 
or State may not cause it to be mistaken 
for one similarin appearance. It is often 
od to write the name of the State in 

ull. : 

Don’t fail, if you are in doubt as to the 
right name of the office for which your 
letter is intended, to consult the Postal 
Guide, which any postmaster will be 
pleased to show you. 

Don’t faig to give the street and house 
number o the person for whom mail 
matter is intended in addressing it to 
a city or large town. 

Don’t mail any letter until you are 
sure that it is properly stamped. 

Don’t fail to es the stamp in the 
upper Hehthend corner. 

on’t write on the envelope ‘‘In 
haste,’’ “Care of Postmaster,’’ etc.; it 
does no good, and tends to confusion in 
the rapid handling of mail-matter. 

Don’t fail to give your correspondents 
your full address, so that a new postman 
can not fail to find you. 


narpioneeibaaeneisiainetihsteermeqanteniapsniiininsinnaerenteiheaiepias 


Don’t trust to the fact that you are an 
“old resident,’ ‘‘well-known citizen,” 
etc., but have your letters addressed in 


ull. 
Don’t fail, if you intend to be away 
from home for any length of time, to in- 
form your postmaster what disposition 
shall be sale of your mail. 
Don’t delay the delivery of any mail- 
matter that you may take out for anoth- 


er. 
Don’t fail to sign your letters in full, 
so that if they reach the Dead Letter 
Office they may be promptly returned. 
Don’t, when you fail to receive an ex- 
pected letter, charge the postal service 
with its loss,until you have learned from 
your correspondent all the facts in regard 
to its mailing, contents, ete. 
AS TO PARCELS. 


Don’t mail a parcel without previously 
weighing it to ascertain proper amount 
of postage. 

Don’t seal or wrap a parcel in such 
manner that their contents may not be 
easily examined. 

Don’t mail parcels to foreign countries 
without special inquiry concerning the 
regulations governing foreign addressed 
mail-matter. 

Don’t attempt to send merchandise to 
foreign countries, other than Canada and 
Mexico, in execution of an order or as a 
| gift, unless the postage is prepaid at five 
| cents per half ounce. 

Don’t attempt to send merchandise to 
foreign countries by ‘‘Parcels-Post,’’? un- 
less your postmaster be consulted con- 
cerning the country addressed and the 
manner of mailing matter thereto. 

Don’t fail to put the address of the 
sender on each parcel before mailing. 
This to facilitate a return to the sender 
| in the event of non-delivery. 














Neary 10,000, oe 
TEACHERS 


haye taken the mail courses of the AMERICAN Cor- 
RESPONDENCE NORMAL. 


SEVERAL THOUSAND 
others will take up the work this year. Any one who 
really wishes to employ his time in a profitable course 
of study and at thesame time continue teaching,should 
take up this work. 

ANY ONE 
Who WILL, can casily succeed. We have thousands 
of testimonials, which will be sent to you with com- 
plete catalogue for the asking. 
EVERY READER 

of the Innstructor should take up this work. We 
should be pleased to hear from you anyhow and if 
further particulars are desired they will be cheerfully 

Address, 
AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, 

Dansville, N. Y. 


given. 
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The LARGEST School Specialty House in the World. Established 1889, 





I. SPECIALTIES— 


Sot 99 bo pe 


DEPARTMENTS. 


“The Teachers’ Anatomical Aid.” 
“Progressive Reading and Number Study.” 
“Politico—Relief Maps.” 

“Swigert’s Lunar—Tellurian.” 

“Roudebush Writing System.” 

School Room Decorations. 


= 


Physical Apparatus and Chemicals. 


II. GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES—(Catalogue A.) 
Maps, Globes, Charts, Dictionaries, Dictionary Holders, 
Blackboards, Erasers, Flags, ete., ete. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE—(Cataiogue B.) 
School Seats, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, Kindergarten 
Chairs and Tables, etc., etc. 


III. 





IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


OFFICE FURNITURE—(Catalogue C.) 


Office Desks and Chairs, Revolving Book Cases, Filing 


Cabinets, etc. 


STATIONERY and STATIONER’S SUNDRIES—(Cat. D) 
Examination and Practice Papers, Drawing Papers, 
Science Tablets, Pens, Pencils, Commencement Cards, 


Programs, Class Badges, Ink, etc. 


SCHOOL RECORDS and BLANKS—(Catalogue E.) 


District Officers’ Account and Record Books, Teachers’ 


Registers, Township and School District Orders, and 


Special Forms. 
DIPLOMAS—(Catalogue F.) 


Diplomas of Graduation, Certificates, Rolls of Honor, 
Bonds and lithographed and printed Forms of all kinds. 


SCHOOL BONDS— 
School Bonds negotiated and purchased. 


IX. PREPARATION—Special Catalogue sent on application. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE. 


173-175 Fifth Ave., Corner Monroe, Chicago. 























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 





BEGEEEEEE ESS In Man or 
Weak Woman 
Nerves “Can positively be 


aunuauaaaaacured by the use of 


NEUROVINE TABLETS 


A blank draft for $1.00 with each 
treatment, collectable through any 
bank if the Tablets do not cure. 

A sample treatment, with full in- 


CEEREREE 
EERE 


structions sent on receipt of a 2-ct. 


stamp. Address your letters to 


Neurovine Tablet Co.. 
OBERLIN, OHIO 


WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR, 





A Two-Book Course. 


Ideal [Music Course, 
By J. A. Sprenkel, consisting of two books : 

I. Primary Ideal Music Book, 96 pages, 
bound in half cloth. A beautiful book, with a collec- 
tion of more than one hundred new and old songs. 
Price by mail, 35 cents. In quantities, 28 cents. 

Il. Advanced Ideal Musie Book, contain- 
ing a superb collection of songs. 196 pages, bound in 
linen. Price by mail, 60 cents. In quantities, 48c. 

In the preparation of this course, two facts have 
been carefully considered : (1) That vocal music in 
our public schools must, in the great majority of 
cases, be taught by the regular teachers. Special at- 
tention, therefore, is given to suggestive lessons and 
exercisés in the theory of vocal music. (2) That the 
songs of the school-room are treasured in the minds 
of the pupils, and are seldom forgotten. Good 
thoughts and sentiments are therefore, fully as im- 
portant as pleasing music. It has, consequently, 
been necessary to omit many so-called new songs, 
and to draw largely from standard poetry, suggestive 
of noble thoughts and fancies. This course is complete 
in itself, but a chart has been provided for those who 
wish to use one. Correspondence solicited. 

R. L. MEYERS & CO., Publishers, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 








How-To: PREPARE: 


That’s the Way. 





Just a little every day, 

That’s the way ! 
Seeds in darkness swell and grow, 
Tiny blades push through the snow. 
Never any flower of May 
Leaps to blossom in a burst. 
Slowly—slowly—at the first. 

That’s the way ! 
Just a little every day. 


Just a little every day, 
That’s the way ! 
Children learn to read and write, 
Bit by bit, and mite by mite. 
Never any one, I say, 
Leaps to knowledge and its power. 
Slowly—slowly—hour by hour. 
That’s the way ! 
Just a little every day. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in St. Nicholas. 


—_p>——— 


Age of Trees. 





Eln, 
516 years ; larch, 576 years ; orange, 630 
years ; cypress, 800 years; walnut, 900 


1,100° years; spruce, 
1,500 years; cedar, 2,000 years; yew 
3,200 years. The way in which the ages 
of these trees have been ascertained 
leaves no doubt of their correctness. 
some few cases the data has been fur- 
nished by historical records and by tra- 
ditions, but the botanical archzeologists 
have a resource independent of either, 
and, when carefully used, is infallible. 
Of all the forms of nature, trees alone 
disclose their ages candidly and freely. 
In the stems of trees which have branch 
and leaves with netted veins—in all 
exogens, as the botanist would say—the 
increase takes places by means of an 
annual deposit of wood, spread in an 
even layer upon the surface of the pre- 
ceding one. 
In the earlier periods of life trees in- 
crease much faster than when adult—the | 
oak for instance, grows more rapidly be- 











Just the book for all who wish 
to prepare for a Civil Service Ex- 
amination. 


Price - 50 cents. 


Postage - 65 cents. 





Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 
Dansville, N. Y. | 





| yew alter 60. 


tween the twentieth and thirtieth years | 
—and when old the annual deposits con- 
siderably diminish, so that the strata 
are thinner and the rings proportionately 
closer. Some trees slacken in rate of 
growth at a very early period of life,and 
layers of oak become thinner after 40, 
those-of the elm after 50, those of the 





Chinese Almanacs. 





There is no other work in the world of 
which so many copies are printed an- 
nually as of the Chinese almanac. This 
almanac is printed at Pekin, and isa 
monopoly of the emperor. It not only 
predicts the weather, but notes the days 
that are reckoned lucky or unlucky for 
commencing any undertaking, for apply- 
ing remedies in diseases, for marrying 
and for burying. 


In | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


300 years ; ivy,355 years ; maple, | 


years ; Oriental place, 1,000 years ; lime, | 
1,200 years ; oak, | 




















| | & WAGNALLS 


THE FUNK 





+ 
Prices to be Advanced 





75th Thousand, 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE cee 





*. 


















NEARLY ONE-THIRD 


Jan. |, 1896. 


‘*It should be the Pride of Literary America, 
as itis the Admiration of Literary England.” 
—St. James's Budget, London, July 27, 1895. 
( Weekly Edition of St. James's Gazette.) 





301,865 Vocabulary Terms, 125,000 Synonyms and Antonyms, 


47,468 Entries in the Appendix, 45,000 Illustrative Quotations, 
5,000 Illustrations, 247 Editors and Specialists, 
$960,000 Expended in its Production, 


Oxford University, Engiand, Prof. A. H. Sayce, the eminent philologist, says: 
‘The Standard Dictionary is certain to supersede all other aictionuries of the 
English language.” 
Yale University, Prof E. J. Phelps, Ex-minister to Great Britain, says: 
“ For general and practical purposes it is the best American dicuouary now available. 
Cambridge University, England, Prof. J. E. Sandys, says: 
“It is admiravle, and deserves to become famous on both sides of the Atlantic.’ 
Harvard Saeerety Prof. A. Preston Peabody, says 
Vill prove invaluable, and will last while the ‘English language remains essentially 
aire... 
The New York Heraid, says: 
“The Standard Dictionary is a triumph in the art of publication. It is admirable from 
every point of view. It is the most satis ae and most complete dictionary yet printed.” 
The Saturday Review, London, Eng., say 
“In substantial merit we think the Standard Dictionary decidedly preferable to the 
much-advertised Century.’ 
The Daily Post, Liverpool, Eng., say 
“It is a monument to pnt 4 ‘ndiuatey no less than the Great White City by Lake 
Michigan.” 
The Journal of Education, Boston, says: 
“In thoroughness, completeness, accuracy, typography, style, and illustration, it 
challenges criticism and commands admiration. It ‘will make the world its debtor, and all 
who write must praise it evermore.” 


PRICES NOW: 
IN ONE VOLUME: Ld TWO VOLUMES: 


” 


Half Russia - - - $12.00 Hal f Ra - = «= $15.00 
Full Russia i aoa 14.90 eal Pee ay With pet? 17.00 
Full Morocco (son’s Index 18.00 ull Morocco /son’s index 22.00 


On Jan. 1, 1896, prices will be advanced nearly one-third. Subscribe NOW. 


Sold by Subscription. 





Intelligent Solicitors Wanted. Address: 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette PI., New York 
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THE PAPER ON WHICH 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
IS PRINTED IS FUR- 
NISHED BY ALLING & 


CORY, Rochester, N. Y. 


aS 
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sar-Correspondence Solicited. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 








MONEY.—Salary or Commission for rt or all 


your time. Send stamp. National Inst., N. L.,Chicago. 

A BEausi! neck, face and arms. Don’t pay 

50c., but send 10c. for sealed package, to 

make your skin soft and white, or cure pe 3 es, 

freckles, moth, wrinkles,&c. Warranted. F. R. 
BIRD, Box 142, Augusta, Maine. 

’ wanted to canvass merchants 


GE ENTS and business men for’a new 


paenee Account Book. $3 to $15 made 
Baily by energetic parties. For sample 
oe and terms, address, 
. W. PAMPHILON, Pub., 25 3d Avenue, N. Y 
5,000 original 


STEREOSCOVIC VIEWS 5:2 oxizinat sat 


every 
part of the globe. Agents make from $5.00 to $15.00 
per day above expenses. Exclusive territory. En- 
close 2-cent stamp for full particulars. 
GRIFFITH & GRIFFITH, Philadelphia. 


The Southern Educational Burean 
Has filled vacancies in twelve States. Send Stamp 
for terms to H. N. ROBERTSON, Manager, P. O. 
Box 203, Memphis, Tenn. 


Teachers and Students. We have the grand- 
est system of education in the world ; physical, men- 
tal and spiritual development assured. You can be 
master of yourselfand your conditions NOW. Our 
course of instructions embodies the deepest philos- 
ophy and mental science with the practical means 
and methods for applying and obtaining results. 
Circulars free. PROF. ANDERSON, N, I., Masonic 
Temple, Chicago. 


TEACHERS! 


By our thorough courses of instruction by mail 
you can advance your grade of certific —~, become 
a specialist, or study methods. 40 special, 9 regular 
courses. Diplomas “granted. 12 teachers. * 00 stu- 
dents enrolled during the first year. Not the largest 


but the BEsT. Not the cheapest but the MosT THOR- 

OUGH. For 28-page illustrated catalogue, address 
Michigan Correspondence Normal, 

Ww. A. Stevenson, A. M. Prin., 


Fenton, Mich. 


atretail when you can 
buy direct from head- 
quarters at wholesale 
— Waich and 

ry catalogue free 





Jev 
NATIONAL JOBBING CO. , 66 MASONIC TEM ie CHIC. jut ILL. 





We Furnish the Capital. 

Any man, woman, boy or girl can do the 
work after they receive our goods. Send us 
your name to-day, but do not send us any 
money. Address GREAT WESTERN 
SUPPLY HOUSE, Chicago, 

Extra big terms. Freight 


Look Her ! paid. 30 days’ credit. Solie 


itors for our ere s book, : “Complete Compend 
ium of Universal Knowledge.” Contains complete 
Dictionary, Law and Business Terms, U.S. History, 
Railroads, the Farm, Housekeeping, Etiquette, ete. 
ete. It embraces every subject imaginable. Nearly 
900 pages. Price only $1.75. $1.00 outfit mailed for 30 
cents. The sale is tremendous. Act quick, 
STANDARD PUBLISHING comp: ANY, 

41 North 6th St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 


AFTER SCHOOL 


you can make more money selling the 


ARNOLD + COOKER 


than by any other agency work. Every cooker 
sold pays you liberally and helps sell many others 

Special offers to teachers. Send for terms. 
Wilmont Castle & Co., 75 Elm St., Rochester, N. Y. 


TOOTH SENSE 


Your address on a postal card will bring a sample of 
WRIGHT’s ANTISEPTIC MyrRkH TooTH Soap, 

Gives beautiful teeth and sweet breath —heals sore 
gums—prevents decay. Large china box sent for 
25 cents in stamps, postpaid, which includes a com- 
plete edition of Webster’s Pocket Dictionary and 
Guide to Spelling. 


CHAS. WRIGHT & CO., 









CHEMISTS, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
for Keen Observation, 


EDUCATE 
Good Memory, Accurate Judgment—WHERE- 
WITHAL BooK METHOD wi!. A cloth octavo, 13 
page Book Method now exhibiting and for sale 

at—see below. Price $1.00. WHEREWITHAL goes 
by mail or express to any address on receipt of 
letter with inclosure. With it teachers teach pu- 
pils and pupils teach teachers. 


HERE! PHALRoon 


ourse Quiping, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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The End Of The Play. 
The play is done, the curtain drops 
Slow falling to the prompter’s bell ; 
A moment yet the actor stops, 
And looks around to say farewell. 
It is an irksome’word and task ; 
And, when he’s laughed and said his 
say, : 
He shows, as he removes the mask, 
A face that’s anything but gay. 





One word, ere yet the evening ends, 
Let’s close it with a parting rhyme ; 
And pledge a hand to all young friends, 

As fits the merry Christmas time ; 

On life’s wide scene, you, too, have parts 
That fate ere long shall bid you play ; 
Good night ! with honest, gentle hearts, 

A kindly greeting go alway. 
Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 
Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the awful will, 
And bear it with an honest heart. 
Who misses or who wins the prize, 
Go, lose or conquer as you can ; 
But if you fall, or if you rise, 
Be each, praise God, a gentleman. 


A gentleman, or old or young, 
Bear kindly with my humble lays 
The sacred chorus first was sung 
Upon the first of Christmas Days ; 
The shepherds heard it overhead, 
The joyful angels raised it then ; 
Glory to Heaven on high it said, 
And peace on earth to gentlemen. 


My song, save this, is little worth ; 
I lay the weary pen aside, 
And wish you health and love and mirth, 
As fits the solemn Christmas-tide. 
As fits the holy Christmas birth, 
Be this, good friends, our carol still, 
Be peace on earth, be peace on earth 
To men of gentle will. 
—William Makepeace Thackeray. 
pre 


Pumice Stone. 





Of the many people who use pumice 
stone few ever think of its origin or from 
where it is obtained. Pumice stone is a 
kind of iava ejected from volcanic moun- 
tains. After the gases have escaped 
from the molten mass thrown out by the 
active volcano, a porous substance called 
pumice stone remains. Nearly all the 
pumice stone found in the market is ob- 
tained from the island of Lipari, just off 
the western cost of Italy and north of 
the island of Sicily. The mountain, 
Chirica, a voleano 2,000 feet in height, 
furnishes an inexhaustible supply of 
pumice stone. All the stone already ex- 
cavated has been obtained from a spot 
three square miles in area. About 1,000 
men are constantly employed mining the 





pumice stone. They cut it in squre 
blocks for shipping. 
“ae 
Mrs. Grace Livingston Hill, whose 


book of Christian Endeavor’ stories, 
‘‘Katharine’s Yesterday,’’ has just been 
issued by the Lothrop Publishing Com- 
aad ,,is a resident of Germantown, the 

autiful Philadelphia suburb ; she is a 
niece of Mrs. G. R. Alden, widely known 

as ‘‘Pansy,’’ and a co-worker with her in 
the making of Sunday-school literature. 
of the character of the famous ‘Pansy 
Books.”’ 


BY MAIL. 38 lessons free. 


Shorthand fo: College, Corning, N. Y. 
HORTHAND 2), ished 


competent pupils. First lesson 
Write W. G. CHAFFEE, Osw: yego, N. ¥. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL 


Thoroughly taught by — Catalogue and 
first lesson free. Position all graduates 
POTTS SHORTH "AN D COLLEGE, 








Ww illiamsport, Pa. 
THE ED/ TOR of Ink Drops is an expert 
Penman. He wiil write your 
art paper, 20 eG a year. Sample free. Address 
NK DROPS, Farmington, N.Y. 
System.— All can LEARN MUSIC 
|without a teacher. Rapid, correct. 
SELF 
Harmony. Established 12 Years. 10 
TAUGHT LESSONS 10 CENTS. Circewiars free. 
TEACHER’S AGENCY 
Of Reliable 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities ,Colieges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of 
Selling and renting of school property. 
E. Miram Coyriere, 
“THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS.” 
Isa monthly educational journal, containing 


name in six or more styles asa premium to his 
MUSI Cc Prof. Rice's 's Self-Teaching 
Notes, Chords, Accompaniments, 

G. S. Rice Musie Co.,2438 State St.,Chicago, III. 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
choice schools caref: ully recommended to parents. 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New York City. 
well-selected matter for both teacher and pupil. 


Each issue has 36 or more pages devoted to our | 


schoois in which scholars find just what they 
need. Essays, book reviews, teaching outlined 
by our best teachers, and the progress of educa- 
tion will be the contents of each issue, Its con- 
tributors embrace some of our best literary and 
most famous celebrities. Send for asample copy. 
Subscription 50 — perannum. Address, 
G. D. FREE, Clarksv ille, Tenn. 


Edison’s Wonders 


For home amusement or exhibition purposes: 
THE PHONOGRAPH and KINETOSCOPE 
Tilustrated Catalogue Free. 


Ohio Phonograph Co., Cincinnati, O. 





i'T’S QUEER! 


The number of “hard’’ questions 
the young idea can ask during the 
shooting process. Even the Best 
Informed Teachers are some- 
times embarassed by them. 
f “Queer Queries,” and Ans- 
r wers would save youa good deal 
of brain work. We will mail it to 
you on receipt of 25 cents, regular 
price 40 cents, or, we will 

Send You, Free, 


Our catalogue of Question Books, 
and Normal Publications. 


J.C SHERRILL, 


Danville, - - Indiana, 














The Orator ard 


Improved Hunnings 


solid back dust trans 
mitterin Wall. Desk 
and Cabinet Styles, 





They are Conven- 
fient, Durable, and 
the best of talkers, 


A trial will convince 
any one of their super- 
iority on either short 
or long distance work. 


Any one can make 
an instrument that will 
work well at first, but 
to produce one that will 
continue to meet 
every proper demand 
ne quite another prob- 
em. 


The orator will. 
Manufactured by 
The Rawson 
Electric Co., 
Elyria, O., U. 8S. A. 





The Orator 








CONS Say cae 








0A NEW BOOK. ?¢ 
MODERN WEBSTER 


IS INDISPENSABLE 


16000 
1432. 


Defini ions with 
Correct Pronuneiation, 
ages profusely illustrated 
“ith clear cuts, printed di- 
rect from new ; Stands alone 
}as the People’s ictionary; equal 
to $7.00 books; for farmer, clerk, 
student, or worker in any field. 
— concise, lucid. Easy 
for agents; sells enormously 
Write quick forterms, Priee2: on 
limp cloth; 50e. a pemy a een 
1.00 Morroco full gilt, indexed, 
with flags of all nationsin colors, 
wii LAIRD & LEE, Pubs, 
8263 U Wabash Ave., CHICAQO, 
Boos as 


aaa 


MORNING BELLS! 


Edited by W. A. Ogden, 
Music Book, NEW AND BRIGHT. 
For Grammar and High Schools. 

Price per copy, 50c ; per doz., $5.00. Specimen 
pages free. One sample copy mailed on receipt 
of 25e. It contains songs for all classes of School 
Work. Teachers praise it. 

W. W. WH TNEY’S, CO., Pubs., Toledo, O. 
Tricks, Wigs, Mustaches, Music 


PLAYS Goods. Catalogue Free. 


G. H. W. Bates, Boston, Mass. 


BIRD MANNA‘ 


The great secret of the canary 

the Harts Mountains in Gera a ben ove a Bir 
Manna will restore the song of cage birdy. 
will prevent their ailments, and ‘restor: 
them to good condition. If given duri ms 
the season of shedding feathers it wil 
carry the little musician through thir 
eritical period without the loss of song 
Sent by Pail on receipt of 15c. in stamps 
Sold by all druggists. Bird » aa Free 

THE BIRD FOOD 
No. 400 N. Th 


Third 8t., Philadelphia, Ps 


SICK HEADACHE. 


A pleasant, quick and lasting cure. Thousands 

af yy from _ grateful people who have 

cured. We send you the Medicine free 

and | 1 post peed We take all risks. Write to- ma 
Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO., New Yo 


RECITATIONS ! 


Two splendid books containing 
600 COLUFINS 


and nearly 
300 OF THE BEST AND MOST POPU- 
LAR SELECTIONS TO DATE. 
| Foronly 50 cents. Remember the best 
;are in these books. Send now, the last 
edition will soon be entirely sold. Addresg 
Prof. Seymour Olmstead, 
Albion, Orleans Co., N. Y. 





sOCTAVO 
(STYLE. 








Dialogues, Speakers, Magic 














Like Ai) Other Headaches, 


yields most Promptly 
and Pleasantly to.... 


DR. KILMER’S 
Sure 

we oe Headache 
Cure. 


Worth $1.00 a Tablet.<> 


Dr. KILMER & Co.,South Bend,Ind. 
Find enclosed 25 cents, for whichplease send 
by return mail, one box of your Sure Head- 








ache Cure. It is worth tome. when I have 
sick headache, $100 01 qceue. | It cures me every 
ee, My husband is also delighted with it, 
t has cured bien wa rious times of different 
finds of headache. ‘Most Re kN, 
MRS. T. E. BERR 
High Gate, Va. April 4. "1895. 


Cures %:. When Others Fail. 


Dr. KILMER & Uo., South Send, Ind. 
gross of Dr. -Kil- 
Headache Cure. The one- 
34°44 ht of you a short time since it 
ig! gone. gre. tt is the best and quickest headache 
remed vx lever handled, and I have had 
most f them. Yours Cues every time 
when others fail. Each sample curesa_head 
ache and then thesale ot a box always follows 
HI ARTHUR, Do Mich., June 13, 1894 
For sale by all ts. 











